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LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL 

Department op the Interior, 

Office of Education, 
December, 1932, Washington, D. Cy ' 
j^The attached manuscript deals with nursery schools. This is 
really *a new institution in the United States although it has received 
much attention in Great Rritain. In oiir country the nursery-school 
movement has become a focal point for the work of both general 
educators concerned with the growth and development of young 
children and of specialists in psychology', ipental hygiene, medicine, 
nutrition, sociology, and allied fields. From these many points of 
view, parents are helped to make the most of the remarkable possi- 
bilitics of growth characteristic of children 2 to 4 years of age. Parent 
education, therefore, is naturally a large share of the nursery-school 
program, which is actually a*part of the whole adult education move- 
ment. Crime prevention through checking delinquency is also closely* 
related to nursery-school work, where careful guidance is given for 
family and individual cliild adjustments. The child’s right of citizen- 
ship recently outlined in the charter of the \\Tiite House Conference 
on Child Health and Protection includes nursery schools and kinder- 
gartens for young children to supplement home care. This bulletin 
may be said to give the status of nursery-school education at the end 
of its first decade in the United States. 

As laboratories, nursery schools serve as centers of research in the* 
many phases of child development. They provide facilities for intro- 
ducing teachers ,of older children to the stages of growth preceding 
school. They are also being used to give public-health nurses ideas 
of nght habit development in physically well children. In public 
education the nursery school wUl doubtless continue to act as a labora- 
tory, until a laiger proportion- of 5-year-old children are enrolled in 
kindeigartens. 

Reports of the cost of nursery-school education are given in this 
buhetin. Many people need to be convinced of the value of early 
childhood education. School costs have to-day run beyond present 
schemes of taxation and it is important, therefore, that a superintend- 
ent know what the cost is likely to be before he attempts a nursery 
school in his community. At the same time he should kn5w of the 
advantages which such an addition would bring to his school system. 

I recommend that this manuscript be printed as a bulletin of this 
office. 

. Respectfully submitted. 

' Wm. John Cooper, Commissioner. 

The Secretary of the Interior. 




NURSERY SCHOOLS 

Their Development ^nd Current Practices 
in the United States 

INTRODUCTION 

During the dec&de 1920-1930 the number of nursery schools re- 
ported to the United States OflBce of Education increased from 3 to 
262, This last number does not comprise the total number of nurs- 
ery schools in the United States, but the increase from 3 to 262 in 
the number reported indicates their rapid growth. This evident 
interest in nursery schools is changing the general conception of school 
age. A new umt at the foot of the ladder of the educational program 
is being accepted. This unit reaches a step lower than the kinder- 
garten in meeting the needs of a child’s development and is one answer 
to the recurrent question, Where can we learn more about the^care 
and education of young children? 

Two general trends are largely responsible for the development of 
nursery schools during the past decade. First, the general concern 
that each individual be given opportunity* to start life fortified with 
adequate emotional controls and social adjustments that may obviate 
many of the present difficulties in adolescent an^ adult life. That 
this is possible has been shown in the marked increase in knowledge 
of the potential learning abilities of ypimg children and in the develop- 
ment of techniques for the conditioning of behavior. The preschool 
years are bemg recognized as of more developmental importance than 
any succeeding period of life. Systematic care is needed to ‘assure 
adequate growth and development for the many and varied phases of 
the young child’s mental and physical being. 

Second, the movement of population toward citiee has placed cer- 
tain social and economic limitations upon family life. There is a 
laiger proportion ot,“only” children and of small families. The 
children need a siffietitute for the wholesome give and take which 
' firing with other dnildren affords. Play space is limited and an un- 
desirable amount of adult supervision is found necessary. The excite- 
ments of city life are overstimulating for young children. Women 
are seeking employment outside the home both to add to the family 
^ income and to cany on vocations or avocations. Parents want the 
best environment for their children and are seeking gpiidance in their 
profession of parenthood and cooperation in the supervision of their 
children’s development. 
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Active interest in nursery education is being expressed by a con- 
stantly increasing Humber of agencies organized for a wide variety 
of purposes.- Colleges and universities, public schools, \velfare agen- 
cies, chambers ^of/commercc, health bureaus, 'civic, .patriotic, profes- 
sional, and labor organizations, foundations, libraries, publishing 
houses, consultation and correspondence agencies want to know what 
nursery-school education is, who sponsor it, and how it operates. It 
is in answer to their many questions that this bulletm has been pre- 
pared. The opportimity is also taken to summarize the present status 
of nursery-school education in the United States at the close of the 
first decade of its initial development in this country. 

The first declaration of the need for nursery education came from 
Plato when he ^cribed a community nursery as a proper part of 
an idedl state. Centuries later a definite philosophy and program 
of education for parents and «:hildren and even infants, w'as developed » 
by Froebel. 

During the Industrial Revolution in England, when accepted child 
labon. overshadowed interest in child education, Robert Owen spon- 
sored nursery education and incorporated it in a community life ex- 
periment which . he established in America at New Harmony, Ind. 
Interest arose again in England through the efforts of two outstanding 
leaders in nursery education, Margaret McMillan and Grace Owen, 
whose major purpose was to meet the health and social needs for 
young children in the slums of London. Nursery schools in England 
were given £he stamp of -official approval bj the Fisher Education 
Act of 1918. 

About 1919 or 1920, teachers who had worked with Miss McMillan 
and Miss Owen were invited to this country to demonstrate the Eng- 
lish idea of nursery education. Nursery schools were started at 
Teachers College, Columbia University, and at th'e Merrill-Palmer 
School of Motherhood and H‘ome Training. The New York Bureau 
of Educational Experiments and the Yale Psycho-Clinic had also 
accepted small groups of infants and young children for studies of 
behaviors. Developing under the 'Censorship vf educational organi- 
zations, nursery schools in the United States attracted the attention 
of specialists in such fields as child psychology, child hem th, and fam- • 
ily welfare. Here objectives centered more upon maximum child 
development than upon relieving social and hygienic handicaps to 
which the English schools necessarily gave their greatest efforts. 
Soon after these first schools were started, grants Of money from the 
Laura Spelman Rockefeller Memorial jii^iitted the establishment 
of several institutes of research in child development with nursery- 
school laboratories and stimulated cooperative endeavor among 
actively interested agencies. • ^ 
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Further impDtus to research came from the' Committee on Child 
Dev^pment of the Division of Anthropology and Psychology of 
the National Research Council. This committee caMed conferences 
of research workers and has ^continuously published abstracts of 
research in child development. Detailed descriptions and analyses of 
programs of preschool and parent education were given in*^e Twenty- 
eighth Yearbook of the National Society for'the Study of Education, 
published in 1929. The National Association for Nursery Education 
has held four workers’ conferences, reports of which are available. 

. These conferences have given opportunities for specialists in the many 
related field? of education, nutrition, mental hygiene, psychology, 
sociology, psychiatry, medicine, and for nursery-school teachers to dis- 
cuss mutual problems. This association has also issued a publication 
which, through statements of certain minimum essentials, has helped 
to define and safeguard nurseiy-school education. Several committees 
of President Hoover’s White House Conference on Child Health.- 
and Protection assembled information related to the development and 
care of the preschool child. One committee focused its entire atten- 
tion upon agencies which provide for the education and care of these 
young children. 

The influence of these activities has been expressed in the work^of 
many organizations and institutions interested in mental hygiene, 
in parent education, in the correction of juvenile delinquency, and 
in the physical welfare of yoi^ children. In the Day Nursery 
Manual, issued in 1931 by the National Federation of Day Nurs- 
eries, there is a section pn essentials and standards for. nursery 
schools oiganized within day nurseries. A few educational centers ' 
offer lectures and discussions for day nursery matrons and superin- 
» tendents on the education of young children and opportunities for 
observation in nursery schools. Some hospitals offer experience and 
training m nursery school education for student nurses. This prep- ' 
aration gives ftie prospective nurse of sick children knowledge of the- 
behavior and activities of well children and an understanding of 
necessary habit development for the convalescing child. Tupils in a 
few public and private high and elementary schools receive courses^ 
the care and development of young children, eund participate in a 
nursery-school program. For the large proportion of those boys and 
girls who complete their education in the public schools this is the 
only opportumty where they, as potential parents and as members of 
families, receive any help in leaming one of the arte- most needed 
in adult life. 

The institutions sponsoring nuiseiy schools are grouped, for pur- 
^^poses of this study,, under headings of colleges and universities, 
private schools, p h ila nthr opic agencies, and public-school system^. 

V About half of the nurse^ schools are sponsored by or served in some. 
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way by coUeges and univereities' for which they act as laboratories 
for the preparation of teachers and for research in the field of child 
development. Between a quarter and a third are sponsored, aided 
or controlled by State or municipaUy supported coUeges, universities’ 
schools, and welfare ^encies. Although only a. few schools are whoUy 
supported from public funds, the sponsorship of the institutions just 
mentioned suggests a permanency for nursery education in some form 
as a part of accepted educational programs. 

It is safe to say that most workers in nurseiy schools are convinced 
that young children and their parents benefit from the guidance 
p^a^ th^ offer. Ideas differ as to how the program can best be 
administered and this suspended judgment is one of the safeguards 
- for the fut^ uiffolding of the most adequate plan. For the dubious or 
the unimtiated-it would doubtless be wise to ask the directing teacher 
^ a nursery school what her exact claim is for nursery education. 
Her reply will probably be inclusive enough and extensive enough to 
astonish the average inquirer. This bulletin presents a composite 
picture of nursery-school procedures, an analysis of the administra- 
fapn and operation of 203 nurseiy schools, and individual reports of 
toe organization of 12 nursery schools sponsored by different types of 
in^tutions and representative of the different ser^ces offered 
The study iconcludes with a description of the nursery school in 
pubhcly supported programs of educatibn and welfare. 
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Section I 

WHAT IS NURSERY-SCHOOL EDUCATION 

Nursery-school eiducation nurtures the many phases of child 
development taking place during the preschool years. It places 
special attenUon upon the mental, social, and emotional develop- 
ment, mcluding the formation of desirable habits and behavior 
pattfems, upon the nutriUonal needs of the child and upon prophylac- 
tic and corrective . medical care. It recognizes the importance of 
this initial period of physical, social, and mental development for 
both the present welfare of the young child and for his future life. 
Through close cooperation with parents or guardians the continuous 
development of the c^d b safeguarded and the responsibility shared 
betwwn the school, with its staff of trained workers, and those respon- 
sible in the home. As a result the school b not a substitute for the 
home nor b it a custodial institution. It supplements the home and' 
helps parents understand the importance of each aspect of their 
child’s development and learn techniques of guidance. 

^ Nursery-school education explores the field of child develop- 
ment through research and experimentation. Hbtories apd current 
rewrds of the children’s physical health, home backgrounds, and 
behaviors both help the teachers in their guidance work and furnish 
cumulative information in the study of how children best grow and 
develop. This foundation of factual material b continuaUy in use in 
determining improvements, and adjustments in the work with indi- 
vidual children and nursery-school programs. 

The following description of what constitutes nursery-school 
education includes the children’s day in the nursery school, parent 
participation, Uie school’s records and reports, programs of research 
in child development, and a summary of tentative objectives deter- 
mined for nursery-school education. ' 

THE NteSERY-SCHOOL DAY 

The viaitor^s first impiysion of a nursery school b one of a home- 
hke, colorful place wh^a small group of children are independently, 
de^tely, and happily busy with alert but inconspicuous super- 
vision from the teachers. 'Though programs vary greatly among 
nu^ry schools according to the length of their day and the services 
which they are called upon to give, the program provides periods 
for occupational activities and for the care of physiological needs 
such as routine bathroom activities, eating, and sleeping. The 
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day starts at about 8.30 with a physical inspection at which the parent 
or the person who brought the child to the school js usually present. 
There generally follow in sequence outdoor ipoming play, mid morn- 
ing fruit juice or water, short prone rest, toilet, indoor play, and at 
11 preparation for lunch. Most of the schools include lunch and 
following this the children have an afternoon 2-hour nap. Just 
before 3 a light lunch is served and then the children go home. 

If the visitor arrives with the children and their parents he will 
• see that a physical inspection is made at once by a nurse or other 
trained person. This inspection is given as the children enter the 
school and before they have joined the group so as to make sure 
that all are well and free from contagion of any kind and to have 
those who show signs of possible illness return home with their 
parents for special care. At this time parents report to the teacher 
any unusual incident that has occurred since the fchild left the nurseiy 
school the day before — incidents of unusual excitement, temper 
outbursts, food refusals, or disturbed sleep. These morning reports 
of nurse ,and parent largely determine the daily pro^am for 
each child. Frequently specific types of play are encouraged to 
strengthen muscular coordination, to activate sluggish muscles, to 
encourage social cooperation, or increase skill in handlid^ materials. 
Addition^ rest periods may be arranged, changes in diet may be made, 
quiet play away from the group may be planned, or the period of 
attendance at school shortened or lengthened as required. 

After the mor ning inspection the children join a play group in 
the fresh air on playground, terrace, or roof. Here they find an 
assortment of play apparatus that invites a wide variety of physical 
and social activities. The equipment usually includes ladders for 
climbing, boards, jouncing boards, slides, packing boxes, 

small kegs, yard building blocks, a digging place of sand, dirt plot, 
or gravel pit, swings of various de^riptions, yard balls, locomotive 
toys, such as pedal kiddie kar, tricycle, and wagons. Using such 
•equipment brings into play the larger muscles of the body. Through 
muscular development these young children gain control over their 
bodies, rapidly gaining strength, courage, and poise which it is • 
believed, carry over profit^ly into their behavior and conduct. 
One child constructs hisV^^ gangway or slide, hpisting a plank 
or a small ladder gainst a big packing case. Each attempt in 
using it brings out new ideas and a new sense of power and control. 
Cautious creeping soon becomes a confident upright climb and a 
change in the pitch of the plank or ladder results. Two children 
have climbed inside an empty furniture crate and with a few tin dishes 
and a box have established a “house." Another child riding a pedal 
car “explores" a part of the yard somewhat concealed from the other 
children and comes back with a. new feeling of independence. 
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Etco mthin the 2 to 4. year age range there are noticeable'differ- 
ences in the ways that children play. Children at 3)1 and 4 are more 
socially -mclm^ and are more apt to play cooperatively than do the 
,2.year^lda. They use more material and seek more' information. 
The older children s constructive play cea#es to be purely manipula- 
lion of materials with haphazard or accidental outcomes. The child 
IS now able to anticipate simple goals. A dramatic clement is in- 
jected mto his activity and he is able to'reconstnict his experiences in 
tmpble form with various types of budding materials. He uses many 
of the realistic toys to make his project more representative. 

The play envu-onment is also equipped with materials to aid the 
development of smaUer muscles, to provide sense training, imagina- 
tn e and repr^entative play, and opportunity to engage in creative 
adventures. Materials supplying these needs include doUs and doU 
housekeeping supplies, sorting and fitting games, plastic and graphic 
matenals, building blocks of unit and multiple-unit sizes and of se\toal 
foiTOs, musical mstn^enta, story books, pictures, gro^dng thfe 
and animal pets. The children conceive many and varied #ses of 
his equipment. Other activities are suggested by the ways in which 
he teacher sets up the equipment, bjr her verbal suggestions, and 
through activities which she herself originates. ^ 

There are many opportunities for the teacher to help enlaige the 
children s vocabularies and to help them speak in phrLes Scarry 
sequence m their conversations. The innumerable questions^ 
often bids for conversation as weU as a thirst for information. Expe- 
tn ‘-^"iparable to those m adult life help the children learn how 
to get ^ong with other people. The child who is not wanted in I 
group of other children is not protectingly imposed upon the group 
ut IS helped to find his place where he is needed. The overbSster- 
ous, dommating child learns to temper his eneigy and to wait for 
turns at the swmg or to ask for toys instead of snatching them The 
timid child 18 ^ ven a feelmg of security and confidence, a^d that which 

he^eniovs^n e.xplored and is associated with something 

. } ^ disappears and the necessary physical or emo- 
tional controls are established. puyaicai or emo- 

Gener^y at this age chUdren play as individuals and spontaneous 
g mip activity is infrequent. Occasionally schools report such sched- 
uled activi^ as “news" periods, posture e.xercises, music, or storft 

thrannr ^ minority and somewhat contraiy to 

th apphea ion of research findings on attention span and Z^id 

dcAelopment of^dren under 4. Therefore, as a whL, play activi- 

into the “ possible, and the teacher entere 

of the ® raising the educational level 

of the activity or sees an opportunity for capitalizing a learning 
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situation. Daily records are customarily kept of the children’s uses 
of play equipment and of individual progress and needs. 

Certain routine activities necessary for adequate development of 
physical and mental hygiene habits are projected intcT the morning’s 
play period. Frequent drinking of water is encouraged and a mid- 
moming drink of fruit or tomato juice is served infonnally. As 
soon as the elimination needs of each child are determined, a routine 
•time schedule is established. The inlervals of this schedule aid in- 
creased as rapidly as control is established. A morning relaxation 
period is especially desirable for children under 4. 

At about-11 o’clock the visitor notes that the children begin to put 
their materials away. Toy shelters and an ample supply of low 
cupboard shelves are provided which enable the children to put their 
things away independently and happily. The children then come 
indoors, go to locker rooms where space is provided for each child, 
remove their wraps and hang them neatly in their own lockers. 
They learn to identify their lockers with in^vidual gay picture tags 
of animals, birds, boats, trains, or other familiar objects. An identi- 
cal tag alpo marks each child’s personal equipment throughout the 
school, such as his bed, blanket, towel, wash cloth, -comb, toothbrush, 
mat, and chair. Preceding lunch there is a clean-up, toilet, and rest 
period during which the child has a drink of water, urinates, washes 
hands and face, combs hair, and rests on a bed or floor mat for 15 or 
20 minutes. Sometimes the children look at picture books, or a 
period of listening to music is substituted for prone resting. In 
some schools a few of the children help to set the luncheon tables. 

A hot lunch, the main meal of the day, with a menu planned by a 
dutritionist, is now served. The time rs^^ired for eating averages 
about 30 minutes. The children sit at low tables, in groups of 3, 
4, or 6 and 1 teacher. The chairs are adjusted to the size of the 
child so that his feet may rest comfortably on the floor while eating. 
Each child unfolds and puts on his owil bib. Luncheon procedures 
vary from school to school. In some schools it is customary for the 
entire group of children to be seated for lunch at the same time, while 
in other schools the children enter the dining room in small groups 
at time intervals suflScient to allow each group to be served before 
the next group enters the room. In some schools one child from each 
table is elected to be the one to serve for the day. He carries the 
plate, of dinner from the serving table to each child and the small 
group around his table wait until' all are serf^ before they b^in 
eating. In other mstances the teacher of e%ch 'group acts as hostess 
and serves the meal at the table. In still other situations the children 
never leave the table but are served%y the nutritionist or other staff 
member. The luncheon service is gay and colorful, and the food 
damtily served. The diet is a simple one comprised largely of eggs, 
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m^t, or meat substitute, green leafy vegetables, fruit, milk, whole- 
wheat bread, and a simple d^rt. The maximum amoimt of food 
is UQt offered on the first serving, but second servings are encouraged. 
Depending upon the climatic location of the school, and upon the 
parents’ desire, cod liver oil is served during the winter moiths. 
Some UMtruction is given in training in table manners. However 
success m buildup rig:ht eating habits is of greater importance than 
the acqmation of social forms. To some extent, the luncheon is a 
social affair, but when conversation tends to interfere with normaUy 
quick and hearty consumption of food it is discouraged. 

Records of daily food intake, behaviors expressed, and techniques 
used m^e by the teacher In most nursery schools a dietary 
study 18 made of each child. Frequent conferences between nutri- 
tionist and parent are held to insure for the child a balanced diet and 
to make changes in diet according to temporary needs. 

men the cMd ha8«nkhed his mesl he leews the table, removee 
to bib or napkin, pute it in a suitable place, and begins preparations 
for an afternoon nap. He washes his hands and face and then he 
undresses. Children at this age are learning to care for themselves 
to some extent in preparing for naps. They can turn faucets off and 
on, flush toflete, use towels and wash cloths, and button or unbutton 
clothi^. It is still necessaiy to give them some help, however, and 
a teacher is always at hand both to assist^and to show the child how 
to help himself. If the nursery school is housfed in one room, folding 
canvas-covered cot beds are used. These are stored when not in 
use. At nap time they are set up and usually spread with sheets 
and blankets. In order to provide for good posture during sleep the 
^vas is kept taut by lacings and the children sleep without pillows, 
men a separate sleeping room is available the cots remain stationary. 
The children are in bed for approximately 2 hours, but the amount of 
actual sleep ranges from 1 to 2 hours. After the nap— at about 2.30 
o'clock— tablw are again set for a light lunch of crackers and milk, 
which the children have as soon as they have dressed, washed their 
f^, and combed their hair. By 3 o’clock the group is ready for 
play agam. In the majority of nursery schools the children are 
call^ for by their parents at this time and walk in the parks or play 
at home untU supper time. In schools which keep children for a 
later ^ternoon play period some change is made from the morning 
play situation or actirity. This may be a change of play space, an 
excui8ion„care for animal pets, or a stoiy or music period, according 

to the plan of the individual teacher and the opportunities her set-un 
or location offers. 

The teachers may use the lull during tlA afternoon sleep period to 
rest, complete their daily records, and record certain items on the 
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sheet posted for parents. It is sometimes possible' to have scheduled 
conferenoes with parents. 

Though the school day continues for a limited number of hours the 
school assumes the responsibility for knowing the complete 24 -hour 
program of the child. Tips secures for him a consistent school and 
home program in guidance and self-help. The opportunity for assist- 
ing parents in understanding their children, by giving them infor- 
mation regarding child care and nurture, by giving»them guidance in 
actual problem situations, and by attempting to achieve for the child 
an educational program in which the home is the largest factor, is 
considered one of the serious responsibilities of the program of nursery 
education. 
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PARENT PARTICIPATION 

The guidance and help which the children’s parents receive is one 
of thesound arguments^voring nursery-school education and presents 
another phase of adult education. In the reives to the inquiry; 
“Rearons for entrance,” on the application blank for children at the 
Wa sh i n gton Child Research Center the statements most frequently 
made were for the child to receive “scientific training anA'develop- 
ment’^ and *‘to be with other children.” * An agreement to partici- 
pate in the program of development for their child is required qf 
parente by many schools before enrollment is completed. This 
participation is of vital importance since the child is primarily a 
member of the family and it is essential that the home and nursery- 
school programs sh^ proceed along consistent lines. 


« Hlcki. J. Alton. Itouons pwento give (or w«nUni chUdren to oDlor miraenr school. In Washington 
> ChUU Raaewch C«nt«r (Raport) l928-ia31. pp. fiS-M. National ChUd RcMrch ConUr, 3300 Hi.hi.nrf 
Ptooa NW., Washingtoo.'D. C. 1031. 
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Huilding blocks are one uT the most fleiible types of material for creative play. These larger boxes play 
a distinct |»an in developing minicular coordination, body balance, and streogth. Smaller blocks, some- 
times brightly cxdored, are also used. Blocks are provkled in uaii sues ao that accurate ooostnictioo 
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Many forces in modem life sueh as the present social and economiq 
conditions conspire both to complicate adultr<;hild relationships and 
to arouse adults to a new conception of the responsibilities pf parent- 
hood.* * Different approaches to resulting problems are made by the 
nursery school teacher and by members of the consultation staff who 
emphasize the social, nutritional, and psychological phases of child 
development.* 

Perhaps the individual conference is most frequently used as the 
means for helping parents. Some schools require a joint initial con- 
ference of father, mother, and teacher before the child is entered in 
the nurseiy school, and a follow-up conference two or three weeks 
later to clarify any confused ideas regarding the school program and 
to note progress. Other individual conferences follow throughout the 
year. When several parents are confronted with a similar problem, 
group discussion is held and study groups formed. Home visits by 
staff members -are made in order that the school may have a better 
understanding of the child and his home environment and to help 
parents. The home visitor can ^Ip parents to inaugurate certain 
nursery-school techniques in the home regime, and to discover and 
help adjust some of the hopie influences upon the child’s behaviors. 
Observation of tfnd participation in the school program are provided 
in some nursery schools to help both the mother and fUth^|^in a 
perspective on their own child. Assisting the teacher for haffa day 
or even for an hour they see how other children behave in similar 
situations and note the stages of development attained by other 
children. Lecture .courses for parents are often offered especially in 
the nursery schools connected, with colleges and universities. In a 
few. of these institutions (iollege credit is given upon the completion 
_of some of the courses loffered. 

The effectiveness di- the work wdth parents depends on many 
factors; , On ‘the teAcher’9insight, her unfailing tact, and ability to 
gain a perspective oit present problems,* on the parents’ genuine willing- 
ness to cooperate and even to inconvenience their own programs of ' 
adult life for the sake of starting the child^ife with desirable habits 
and attitudes; and on the combined aid of staff specialists who bring 
new light from their several angles of observation. 

Aside from the immediate value to the family of the- parents’ - 
participation in the hursery-School program there is a value that 
reaches on into the life of the conununity. Parents who realize the 
importance of guiding physical development and controlling emo- 

• niU, May. The niix^ery school and p^ntal education, sixth Yearbook of the Department of Ele- 
mentary School Piiliclpals of Ifae National Education^ Assbdatlon, Hashlngton, D. C., 1927. pp. 145-lflh'* 

* National Association fer Nursery Education. Report of fourth cod ferenoe. November J 1-13, 1931. 

National Association for Nursery Education, 147 Buggies Street, Boston. Mass. 1932. Eliot 

secretary* * 
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tional reactions of preschool children are sharing their knowledge 
with neighbors. Community meetings called to organize a play- 
ground, to censor motion pictures, to make back-yard play equip- 
ment, and to use summer vacation time profitably have been re- 
por^ as outgrowths of nursery-school experience. Of course such 
activities were reported years j^go as resulting from kindergarten 
programs and also from the “parent-teacher" oiganizations, but their 
value is now reemphasized and a new vigor is given to developing 
adequate fa^y and commjjnity life by programs of parent partici- 
pation carried on in nursery schools. 

RECOIVDS AND REPORTS 

There has been such a lumted amount of information regarding 
the interests, abilities, and needs of young children that nursery 
school workers have made a strong point of keeping records. They 
ne^ to know how young children tend to behave under certain con- 
ditions. They also need to know what play materials children use, 
how they use them, and the length of time interest is sustained. 
A frank recogmtion of the immediate demands made upon the atten- 
tion of teachers of young children during school hours discloses the 
impoMibility of carrying all such details m mind and of recalling 
experiences important to the guidance of each child’s progress. What 
factors caused Henry’s temper outburst? How long did it take 
Alice to eat her lunch and did she eat all of it? When did this fear 
that John is displaying begin? Has Jane always lacked vigor and 
initiative? Have improvements been sustained? Continuous re- 
cords of the personal characteristics of each child in regard to his 
physical and mental maturity and his social adjustments are the most 
convincing evidence available of growth and development. 

The form of nursery-school records and the techniques of recording 
them and interpreting them have gone through many changes in 
the process of selecting essentials and oiganizing the forms to econ- 
omize eflforte in recording. The most detailed records and most 
extensive program of reports have been made in the schools acting 
as research laboratories or connected with universities or other 
teacher-preparation institutions. The asset of student assistance 
has been a helpful factor for these institutions and there has also 
been the asset of expert supervision from the cooperatiim specialists 
who are able to give continual aid. ^ 

Types of records riow in use may be. grouped under headings of 
(1) personal and social history including a physical history of the 
child, his behavior characteristics, his mental test records, and in- 
formation concerning his home and family life; (2) current records 
of hedth, attendance, social reactions, responses to educational 
materials, and reports of conferences with parents; (3) home records 




SaiufMl VoiLtft of tdmeation 

tvci^ni children'H intemU. ahililicH. nii<l achicveinents in lh« use of materiols; in vocuhulury 
dpvHopmcnt. iu orlivilioi. MK^nl HfijiiMtrrH'nlM. and IwhavuH* lnidcti(*ie». T^u*ac r«ocH*dt« serve to 
increase K<*neriiJ information re^ardinK KTowlh iind devrlopment of preschool chiWreii und fonti the 
basis for Kuiding each rhild’s development. K<M*<ird ke«*pifiK direrls (fficl mnk(v« BptH'ilic the olm4*rva- 
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of diet, sleep, elimination, discipline and methods of control em- 
ployed, and other factors of home experiences which will contribute 
to the school’s better understanding of the child. Certain of these 
records are filed permanently and others are for temporary use. The 
complete records for the average nursery-school child give a picture 
of his home life, of his past and present physical and intellectual 
status and behaviors, of the remedial programs prescribed by the 
staff after studying his records, and of changes eflfected in the home 
and school regimes.* 

In active use nursery-school records serve as a force in dynamic 
teaching. Progress and achievement are matters of individual rather 
than competitive concern. Each child’s records are studied in staff 
liieetings by the teacher and consultants in nutrition, Jmedicine, 
sociology, psychology, and other cooperating specialists. The group 
- determines the procedure to be followed with the child and xhe parent 
1 for the benefit of the child’s mavimura growth and development. 
Diet, rest, type of group or individusd play and desirable equipment, 
opportunities for use of language or for control of materials, and home 
cooperation all play a part in the programs followed. Summaries of 
records are made periodically to help both parents and staff.* ' 

It is through such summaries that the most convincing values of 
nurseiy-school education are found. ' Changes that have taken place 
in both the child's development and in the parents’ attitudes and 
techniques show clearly in the perspective given by the repork 
How differently the record would hiave read had it covered a sirniU r 
amount of time for a child at home can not be estimated, since the 
. child’s development depends laigely on the program followed at 
home and the equipment provided. All the teachers in the nursery- 
school field are not yet convinced that in all cases guidance away 
from home in a nursery school is more of an advantage than guidance 
in the home situation. Because of this suspended judgment several 
experiments are under way to ascertain how the needs of different 
home conditions can be met aside from enrolling the child in a nursery 
school. The real issue here, however, is to find out whether expert 
guidance produces a better developed child than would have resulted 
without .the guidance for parents and child. A few studies have 
attempted to compare changes in the development of children enrolled 
in a nursery school with that of children who have not had the expe- 

^ MfttioiiAl 8od«t7 for the 8tad^ of Edoottlosu Twenty^elgbih Yoorbook. Bloomington, ni., PubUo- 
Schoof Fublithlof Co., 1039. Pi. 11, Chap. Xlll. Rooords of yoang childrim: A moans lo education. 

Footer, Jceophine C.« and Matteoo, Marion L. Nomry-icbool prooedura. New York, D. Appleton 4 
Co., 1939. Chap. XI. Nnroary-ochool reoordo. ^ 

Waddail, Charlce W., and aUurt, A ilx-year eiperlniant with a nursery school. Loo Angeles, Calif., 
University of California at Lot Angaleo. Bullatin of tha Taacbero CoUafs. No. 1. 1931. 178 p. Appandli 
F. Raoord blanks. 

f Washburn, RqUl Tha nnnory unit of iba Yala oUnlo of child development. Childhood KdiicatiOiii« 
8:479, May, 190, 
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nence. Two of these studies report greater increase in mtelligence 
ratings over the same period of' time for children in numeiy schools. 
Other studies find no significant changes in intelligence ratings during 
urseiy-school attendance, but find significant resemblances between 
a young c^d s intelligence and his parents’ occupations and educa- 
tion and the economic status of the home.® 

There are as yet no tests by which objective ratings can be made to 
show progress in such beha%nors as initiative, courage, and inde- 
pendence, or of a preschool child’s general information, his language 
usage or number concepts. Tests of this character may not be 
desirab e. ’The better plan may be to use inventories of possible and 
desirable achievements mihm the preschool period as guides and 
depend upon the teacher to meet each inquiry or interest of the chUd 
with adequate information and sufficient guidance to give impetus to 
all the development of which the child is capable at the time. The 
sunmaiy of mdividual progress resulting from records kept during a 
child s nurseiT-school attendance shows what has been accomplished 
m that situation. These summary reports also offer ideas to other 
parents and to teachers of older children, 

RESEARCH IN NURSERY EDUCATION 

^ From these reports many questions arise which only research and 
investigations can answer. What constitutes normal physical 
social, and mtellectunl development in young children? Can guid- 
ance matenally promote development? To what extent should the 
children 8 use of physical force in the solution of their social conflicts 
^conditioned by the development of their facility in language usage? 
mat concepts have young chUdren of number, distance, weight 
size, and shape? Under what conditions do specific types of learning 
take place most effectively? How can undesirable behavior best be 
co^itioned? What ply materials best meet the developmental 
needs of children at different age levels? What is the effect upon 
kindergarten programs of the l earnings developed during nureery- 

lounu. 
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school experience? One problem after another presents itself to the 
worker with young children for whom there has been a dearth of 
specific information. 

The large amount of research now being carried on in the field of 
nursery education is doubtless due to the awakened appreciation of the 
importance of studying phases of development during the preschool 
yeare and to the realization of the previous lack of factual data 
^Vith the organization of the nurseiy school as a laboratory, access 
has been provided to groups of young chUdren in natural surroundings 
for observational and experimental purposes. This laboratory offers 
a neutral ground for the integrating of research conducted in such a 
variety of fields as education, psychology, medicine, nutrition, and 
sociology. Experimentation with techniques of research has been 
necessary so that the approach to young children can assure as natural 
a response as possible. It is difficult^to conduct research in the strict 
laboratory sense of the word, since experimental control of conditions 
tends to destroy the spontaneity of the children which is the very 
essence of their activity. The cooperation of young children during 
studies can not be solicited as it is with older children and adults. 

A thiM of the nurseiy schools reporting in 1931 listed research as 
one of the purposes for which they operate. This shows the investi- 
gational attitude of nursery-school workers. Many of the nursery 
schools acting as laboratories of research are located in universities 
where the several colleges may conduct studies under regulations 
which protect the children from an undue amount of observation. 
Other research laboratories are organized as independent units or as 
part of the research division of a public-school system through which 
other departments of the school organization can cooperate. Grants 
of money from both local and national foundations and funds 'have 
made it poMible to establish institutes of research in child develop- 
ment like those connected with the Universities of California Iowa 
Mmne^ta, and Cincinnati, with Teachers CoUege, Columbia Univer- ' 
^ty , the Memll-Palmer School, and the National Child Research 
Center at Washington, D. C.^ Other funds have been given especiaUy . 
orstudiesmspMific fields of work. The programs of many of the insti- 
tut^ of chdd development have extended throughout the locality or 
State m which they are situated to include service in conducting 
behavior clinics, surveys of health and welfare, and courees of lecture 
©r study grou^^ on related topics. The vaKie of such programs is 
r^ogi^ed by mcreasing appropriations from the universiti^ and the 
State legnlatures and the anticipated inclusion of some of the insti- 
tutes as regular departments of the universities. 

A distinct limitation upon making generalizations from the findings 
of research m the field of child development has been the s mall number 

'Workoroha<i.d.v.]oiiaMiitnMmtiOMil«>. Child Study. 7: as»-«ia.Jal 7 , isao. t 
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of children av^able for study ' under controlled, conditions. To 
correct tins limitation two or more research centers have, in some 
instances, conducted cooperative studies. Some studies have carried 
over a term of years to follow the sequence of the children's develop- 
ment froin mfancy through their primary grade experience. Applica- 
tion of ^dmgs from these research studies are being made not only to 
the children m nurseiy schools but to older children. Classroom 
teachers and directors of pupil guidance in public schools, workers in * 
armly welfare, and juvenile delinqtency agencies are finding explana- 
tions for some of the behavior problems they face with adolescent 
boys and prls. These in turn suggest remedial treatment and pre- 
ferred methods of guiding these older children. 

The wide scope of research in preschool education is suggested by 
the hats of studies completed or in progress, which are issued from 
time to tinae by the several child-development institutes. Some ol 
the topics bsted mclude the development of motor coordination in 
. young children and various aspects of anatomic growth, the extent 
of vocabulanes ^d sentence development, social behavior patterns, 
the effects of resistance upon intelligence test scores, problem-solving 
sduhties and occupational interests. Other types of studies include 
thow which develop techniques for studying child development, those 
Malyz^ teaching activities with young children, and others which 
throw mto rehef learmn^ levels in the preschool field and preferences 
m the flection and use of materials at different age levels. Two 
d^tones have been compUed of research workers in the field of 
child development « and of their contributions. These indicate the 
m^y types of research being conducted and the variety of major 

f and science represented by those in charge 

of the studies. A detaUed discussion of research in the many aspec^f 

^ Handbook of ChUd Psychology, 
edited by Carl Murchison, 1931. ^ 

OBJECTIVES OF NITRSERY-SCHOOL EDUCATION 

Major objectives of nursery-school education have bein included 
m a rejmrt from a committee of the National Association for Nursery 
Question (formerly the National Ckimmittee on Nurseiy Schools) 
whi^ su^ests the place of the nursery school in the general scheme 
of education and sets standards for the mamtenance of nureery 
schools. The objectives mdicate the definite learning values recog. 
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mzed m the daily activities of nureery-school children and sueeest 
teaching tec^ques. In summaiy, these objectives are as foUovrs* 
Motor arul semory co^rol.~'l\,e nursery scho 61 covers that coin- 
paratively short period of tune when sheer activity engrosses the 
cfuld aod when activity U of the uflnoet physiologic^ ii^tance to 
him the use of l^e piwes of equipment must help to assure the 
chJd control over himself and his immediate environment. Investi- 
gations Md obseiwations of the features of his environment are more 

°h“i!i'’i,““* ' 1 “*“ “ essential then that the 

child have time for unhurried and imdictated looking, listening, and 

inampulation. Some of the skiUs Tesired' includTI'contrTff the 
simple mechanical prmciples mvolved in such thin^ as door knobs 
steermg gears of tricycles atd wagons, discriminations in weights' 
^lore, sizes, odors, and facility in speech, singing, and play^th 

Socud adjustment.—^uxce, awareness of other children and an 
understand of how to play with others develop at different rates 
there ^09^ pro^nsion for a young child to wateh other children ’ 
from the side Imes.for a time, at another time to make his contacts 
M fleeting as he wiUy and, as he arrives at a point of requisite pre- 
paredness, to become a responsible member of the group. Through 
his experiences he Ifiams to respect othere’ rights, to maintain his 
to UM duage as a means of communication, and to have a dnect 
quality m his deahngs with adults and children 

DeveloT^ oj ifUerest^rives.~The pervereion of interest-drives in 
many adults emphasizes the importance of developing normal, 

“drivM” spon^eous “drives” in young children. There 
, dnves are expressed m efforts to modify and to understand environ- 
ment. They are pursued in the face of obstacles unless the individual 
is strongly rendirioned against the drives. These interest-drives are 
developed through opportunities phivided for the children to imitate 
to choose, and to be occupied constructively; through opportunities 
to egress fee^ m lan^age, dancmg, dramatic play, and the usd of 
plastic matenals; and through surrounding the child with art which 
express^ beauty, simplicity, and integrity. 

PhyM devehpmerU. -During the early years of the child’s life 
ptyrsical growth and development are rapid and must be definitely 
sa ^ard^ m toe nurseiy-school environment. Opportunity for 
“'d “door activity thafwiU develop and eoorLate 
both toe large ^d smaU muscles of his body and that induce deep 
breat^ should be provided. The kind of activity and its duration 
^due^f^t^^'^^ and the individual chUd prdtected against 

It IS import to develop desirable attitudes toward the physical 
habits of eating, sleeping, and elimination which form the foundation 
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for the child’s optimal health and growth. He should become 
acquainted with and learn to accept a variety of foods and should 
participate rather than merely acquiesce in his daily health routine. 

Consistency in the methods of guidance followed in the nursery 
school and in the home is essential to carry out the foregoing objec- 
tives. It is consequently necessary to enlist the full cooperation of 
the children’s parents and therefore to add to the objectives for the 
nursery school certain objectives related to the education of the chil- 
dren’s parents. To help parents to get the proper pdi^pective of the 
young child’s place in the family, to help them to know how to meet 
the problems nf daily routine and those in unexpected circumstances 
is a part of the nursery-school program. 
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Section II 

A SURVEY OF THE ORGAMZ.\TIO\ AND OPEIUATION OF 
203 xXURSERY SCHOOLS 

This survey of nursery, schools can he used to answer such questions 
as. Where m nurserv schools located? .ire thev increasinit'^in 
number. What is the rate of increase? What ti^es of institu- 
nons sponsor them? What do nursery schools a Jto acconipikh? 
How many children do they enroU? How long is the school da^ 
How are nursery schools staffed? 

This survey may also he used by the person interested in startine 

the'^IL*'^^"’ m “'“"nation about 

the procedures others have foUowed in organiring such a school and 

«v^i1 ™““Vll«tion service others have found 

aiailable, the preparation to be e.vpected of the teacher engaged to 
direct the school, and the tuitions. chained. j 

The si^ey also lays before leaders in the field of child development 
details of the orgamzation and administration of nursery schoL fol 
eir cntic^ evaluation. These leaders, concerned with the future 
a^eU as the present goals for nursery education, can discover in this 
survey where practice stands at the present time; thev can vision 
possible trends and, through specific studies planned* to evaluate 
«hat IS bemg done, guide future procedures. 

A descriptiM of current practice does not necessarilv define “b^tX 
procedures. This is particularly true with nuiserv s^h^l^uc^^? 
at Its present stage of testing and evaluating its p^grams. 

Ao ^timate of the worth of nursery education nor a comparison 

Ttur" r“‘ »ttcmptcd this 

study. This study does offer . piqtlire of cuneut practice in 1932 

for study. For the convemence of the reader a brief summaiy of the 

treatment of the subjects summarized is 
presented in the succeeding pages of this section of the study. 

A SUMMARY OF THE SURVEY 

Stitch, “ '2' “‘t® 35 

a™ ^’i o' Columbia, and Hawaii. The greater number 

bv or o' Ute mirseiy «hoola am aponao,^ 

vaJv^r^ « '‘I “o/K^r^veraiUea, a thiid are pri- 
vately oontroUed schoob, and affifth dcS^ected with ehUd weUw 
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agenaes. Between a quarter and a third of the nuieery eehooU are 
Bi»n8ored by State or raunicipaUy controUed univendaea, coUeires 
school systema, and welfare agencies. Only a few of these school 
are whoUy supported from pubUc funds. Many receive financial 
wntnbuUons from foundations, funds, individuals, and organiza- 
tions. The nmjonty, whether sponsored by public or private agen- 
cies, charge tuitions or fees. In some instances the fees are small and 
cover oidy the cost of food and incidental expenses or are adjusted to 
the family sabihty to pay, and ser\e chiefly as an aid to the parent’s 
‘a “^dependence. Tuitions m some schools supplement gifts 
Md other avaflable funds, in others they cover the whole expend of 

profit ’ -others they cover both the expenses and net a 

The^t of maintaining a nurseiy school will necHsarily seem high 
the guidance programs for parents and students and the oppor- 
tumties afforded for observation and research increase the cost. It 
can be seen that the customary procedure in school finance of quoting 
cost on a pupil basis would not give an accurate figure for nursery. 
Bchools. These costs should be distributed among the many people 

benefitmg from the nurseiy-school program. 

Om/roZ.— The control of nursery schools varies with the type of 
institutions with which they are connected. In coUeges the control 
vanes largely according to public and private institutions. Half of 
the schools connected with privately supported coUeges and univer- 
sitiM are under the general control of.the institution and. the other 
M are controUed by a group qf cooperatmg departments and affil- 
^ lated o^amzations or by’ departments of home economics, education 
psycholo^ or child study. Six out of 10 of the nursery schools con- 

^ municipal coUeges and universities 

(22 of which are land-grant coUeges) are controUed by departments of 
, home gnomics. The other nursery schools in this group are either 
continued by a group of cooperating departments and aflUUated or- 
ganization or are under the general control of the institution Of the 
private schools two-thirds are operated under private ownerehip and 
thft others are wntroUed either by the parents of children enrolled in' 
l^e schrol or by committees representing mterested organizations. 

1 he nurtery schools sponsored by welfare organizations are cohtiplfed' 
largely by boards of directors of family and comr^iim^'welfare 
agencies— th^ of these being rpunicipal welfare boards. The nurs- 
ery ^i^ools m the city and State DubUc-school systems are either 
wholly wntroU^ by the boards of education with responsibility 
delegat^ to different departments within the school system, or by 
th^ school boards m cooperation with interested organizations 

for orpantzo^.--Theihajorpurpoaes for which nursery 
Bchools operate are the education of young chUdr^ and the edu^ 
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tion of their parerrte. ^ext in line of importance are the servicee 
wbch numiy schools oflferin the preparation of teachers, in acting as 
laboratories for research in child development, and in preparental 
, education. Nur^iy schools as laboratories for research are found 
chiefly m the coUeges and universities. The relief of parents from 
day-time care of their chUdren is a purpose of minor importance for 
the total number of nursery schools and is reported chiefly for the 
schools connected with welfare organizations. 

EnroUmevia—Uhe median number of children enrolled in a nursery 
school is 18. This varies somewhat according to the type of school— 
the medi^ number ior private schools is 13 and for the schools con- 
nectod mth the welfare agencies 25. There are approximately 11 
oWdren for each trained teacher in the nursery school. The middle 
50 per cent of the children range in age' from 2 years and 8 months to 
4 years and 2 months, with an average age range among the children 
in a nurseiy A;hool of 2 years and 5 months. 

Length oj program.— The average year for the nursery school 
wvers 181 days, approximately the aver^ for city public schools, 
^ith few exceptions there is a 5-day weekT Three interesting varia- 
tions provide for periodic attendance. This makes it possible for 
more children to be enrolled in the nursery school, and, what is perhaps 
more important providj^ a guidance program dirided between the 
home ^d the school. Couhting 3^hours as the maximum length for 
a half-day session, slightly more than a quarter of the nurseiy schools 
are half-day schools. The remainder have a program ranging from 
3K houn. to 12 h„u« with the largest omnber nSging from I ^ 
hours for the school day, and a few schools report a 24-hour educational 
program. A small number of schools, mostly private schools, oflfer 
the parents the option of a full or half-day session. More of the 
pnvate schools have the half-d^ session than any of the other types 
o schools. Not qmte half of the total number of nursery schools 
provide further sphdoling for the chUdren.. In some of these cases 
he pro^am extends only through the kindergarten, but the majority 

edition elementary and high-school 
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Th^ sia^. Two-thirds of the directing teachers in nursery schools 
have a college degree and none has less than a normal school or teach- 
ers college preparation. A larger per cent of these nursery-school 
teachers have master’s and doctor’s degrees than have the teachers 
for public elementary grades or high schools. The consultation staff 
which supplements the teaching staff in the largest number of nursery 
schools, includes a .doctor or nurse, psychologist, nutritionist, and 
sociologist. Eighteen different t}T)es of considting specialists have 
been reported. The largest variety of specialists is reported from 
colleges and universities. 


SCOPE OF THE SURVETi* 


Information received from 203 nursery schools forms the basis for 
this surA-ey. Reports receiA ed from other schools after the data were 
Bununarized and a directory of niusery schools recently issued by the 
Pacific Coast Nursery School Association indicate a larger total'num- 
ber of nurseiy schools for the United States as a whole. The report 
on nursery schools made by a committee of the 'White House Con- 
ference* also reports a much largernumber of nursery schools through- 
out the countrJ^ Of the 203 s6hools included in this study 74 are 
sponsored by institutions of 1l|her learning, 73 are privately support- 
ed, 43 are sponsored by philanthropic organizations, and 13 are spon- 
sored by public-school -systems. Since the type of institution or 
control materially influences the organization of the nursery school, 
the analyses of data arc made under the four classifications listed 
above. More detailed descriptions of the jMations in practice 
among these schools, organized to sen-'e purpIRin addition to the 
education of children and their parents,’ are illustrated in the reports 

from 15 nursery schools. These are given in the last two sections 
of this stucjy. 

LOCATION OF NURSERY SCHOOLS ' 


^ The accompan 3 dng map shows the distrib^on of 203 nursery 
schools among colleges and universities, privaWand public schools, 
and welfare organizations throughout the United States. The States 
having 10 or more nursery schools are New York with 35; California ’ 
with 21; Illinois, 19; Michigan, 17; Massachusetts, 15; Ohio and 
Pennsylvania, 1 1 each. To explain the evident mtereat of the^'States 
m preschool education, it would be interesting to study their legis- 
lative provisions for establishing kindergirtens, the strength of parent 
education organizations, the family welfare programs followed, and 
the program of cjjild 'development in the institutions of higher learn- 
ing. The follow^ table shows the numbe» of States and cities in 
which nursery Schools. sponsored by different t^es of organizations 


nuiMrieo. Done^ tdumLt, I>lnU9lLUd<*|wuu in the UnJtoc 
BUtw. Knw York, Tha-CAtury Co., l»3i. W7 p; - ‘-T: T 
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are located. The kinds of colleges and aniversities maintainme 
nursery schools are also shown in this table. In analyzing informa- 
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Number of Stales and cities in which 205 nursery schools^ sponsored by different 

types of organizations^ are located 







Location 

Typw of Bpoflsoring organiiatioDa 


Total num- 
ber of nur- 
sery schools 
reporting 

In States, 
District of 
Colum- 
bia, 

HawaU 

In dues 

1 

1 

t 

4 

Universities and collegee: 

Bute 

• 

g 

g 


Municipal 

1 

22 

1 

1 

1 

D 

1 

oo 

Land-grant 

Public junior college 

1 

1 

7 

LI 
I 
i 
1 1 

Private junior ooUege 

Private universities 

13 

10 

13 

6 

Private colleges 

8 

10 

3 

o 

1 1 
in 

Teaoben colleges: 

State and municipal 

13 

A 

Private- 

Independent resesrch centers 

2 

2 

Private acbools 

73 

43 

21 

12 

5 

Philanthropic organizations 

00 

21 

Public-school systems 

13 

in 




JU 

Total 


203 

*87 

>121 



1 Total namber of Statas reproaeotad. Including District of Columbia and HawalL 
* Total number of cities represented 


More than half of all the nursery schools are located in cities having 
a population of 100,000 or more. From the figures in the following 
distribution it can be seen that approximately as many of the nursery 
schools sponsoreif by colleges and universities ^ in smaller cities 
and towns as in large cities, that a larger number of the schoob 
sponsored hy philanthropic agencies are located in large cities than 
for any other group, and that the majority of the schools in public* 
school systems are located in laige cities. 


Location of nurtery tchooU grouped according to tponsoring organiiatioru, in cities' 
and town* of different population tize* 
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DATES OF ESTABLISHMENT 

As a matter of interest the following distribution is given to show 
the years in which 196 nursery schools were established. , More than 
three-fourths of the schools have been oigapized since 1925. The 
most rapid increase occiped between the years 1926 and 1928 and 
doubtless the economic conditions of 1929 influenced the dropiin the 
number of schools reported in that year. The only basis fol- esti- 
mating the number of sch^ls discontinued is' their failure to r^pond 
to repeated requests for information. In the school year 1929-30 
there were 4 such schools, in 1930-31 there were 18, and in 1931-32 
there were 56. However, it must be realiz^ that some of these 
schools may still operate. It must also be recognized that new schools 
are continually being organized. In 1931-32, despite economic con- 
ditions, 19 new schools were reported. Of the 56 schools which did 
not report, 31 were private schools, 17 were connected with philan- 
thropic organizations, 5 in colleges and universities, and 3 in bublic- 
school systems. 



Date» oj establishmeni Jor 196 nursery schools runo in operai\ 


TtP 6 of spoosoring organliatioo 

Total 

niim* 
bar re- 
port- 
ing 

• 

IWDor 

before 

1021 

1023 

1028 

1024 

1025 

1030 

1027 

1038 

1030 

1080 

1081 

1 

t 

t 

4 

i 

• 

7 

8 

• 

11 

11 

M 

U 

14 

CoUagM and unJversitiaa 

Private schoolB 

Phiianthropic omnliatloiii 
Public lohoob 

73 

71 

30 

18 

1 

• 1 
1 

2 

3 

1 

1 
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2 

1 

1 

5 

1 
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3 

6 

1 

13 

8 

3 

3 

13 

12 

7 

3 

13 

15 

4 

3 

10 

7 

5 

2 

8 

6 

8 

S 

18 

3 

a 






Total 

100 

S 

2 

4 

8 

8 

10 

27 

34 

S3 

34 

17 
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CONTROL OF NURSE^IY SCHOOLS 

The question is often asked, Who is responsible for the nursery 
schools throughout the country? *This seems to be an important 
question because the school program is likely to be influenced by the 
points of view of the controllii^ agencies. A general answer to the 
question is given in the first distiftution of schools included in this 
study on page 24. This distribution among several types of sponsor- 
ing organizations indicates that umversities and colleges are respon- 
sible for slightly more than a third of the nursery schools and that 
private schools are responsible for a similar number; that philan- 
thropic organizations sponsor approximately a fifth and public-school 
systems but 6 per cent. A more specific answer to the question 'is 
given in the following analysis of the reports from the schools within 
each of the grpups just mentioned. “Control" is used here to mean 
admimstrative and supervisory functions. Assistance and service 
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given by cooperating departments and organizations is described 
under the discussion of the nursery-school staff. The diagrams show- 
ing administrative organization which accompany the nursery-school 
reports in the last section of this study ^^1 help to clarify this 
discussion. 

COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 

Control of the 74 nursery schools maintained by colleges and uni , 
versities is vested (1) in the general administrative organization of 
the institution, (2) in a committee or board composed (a) of repre- 
sentatives from several departments or divisions of the institution 
which cooperate in maintaining the nursery school, or (6) of repre- 
sentatives from departments of the institution and from outside co- 
operating oi^anizations; or (3) in the administrative organization of 
a single department which sponsors the nursery school. Certain 
types of control seem characteristic of publicly supported institutions 
as contrasted with privately supported institutions. These differ- 
ences are shown in the following distribution of types of control under 
which the nursery schools maintained by colleges and universities 
operate. 


Types oj control for 74 nursery schools connected toith colleges and universities 


Type of control 

r 

All schools 

Publicly sup- 
ported 

% 

Privately sup- 
port^ 

Number 

Per cent 

Number 

Per cent 

Number 

Per cent 

> * 

1 

!•* 

4 

1 

• 

7 

Oeneral control by the Institution concerned 

Cooperative control among dcparttnenU and 

affiliated organisations 

Controlled by departments of home economics. . 
Controlled by departments of education, psy- 
chology, or child study 

22 

16 

30 

7 

30.0 

20.1 
40.6 

0.4 

6 

11 

26 

14.0 

25.6 

60.6 

16 

4 

4 

7 

61.6 

13.0 

13.0 

226 

Total 



74 


43 


31 







This distribution shows that half of the nursery schools are con- 
trt)lled either by the general administrative organization of the insti- 
tutions concerned or by cooperation among college departihents or 
affiliated organizations; 40 per cent are controlled by departments of 
home economics; and 9 per cent by departments of educaticm, psy- 
chology, and child study. In the publicly supported institutions 60 
per 6ent of the nursery schools are controlled by departments of 
home esonomics. This is due in large part to the egipftiasis which 
departments of home economics are placing upon nursery-school 
laboratories for the offerings in child care and development and to 
the imp^ance of home economic departments in land-grant institu- 
tions; 27 of the 43 publicly supported colleges in this study fall in 
the land-grant" classification. In privately supported institutions 
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the lai^est numW of schools are placed under the general control of 
the administrative body of the sponsoring institution. A larger 
number of these institutions also report cooperative service for the 
nursery school from different departments than do the publicly 
supported colleges and universities. 

In many instances where control of the nursery schoDl is assumed 
by the gperal administrative set-up of the sponsormg institution 
specific responsibility is assigned to some one department. This is 
the case in the Iowa State Teachers College where the responsil^ty 
for the nursery school is placed uith the department of teaching In 
some c^s the institutes of research in chUd development within the 

Iowa Child Welfare Research Station and the 
Child Development Institute of Teachers CoUege, Columbia Univer- 
sity, are desi^ated as individual administrative units. The follow- 
ing e.xamples illustrate cooperative control: 

The University of Rochester and the city board of education 
jointly admimster a grant of money given for a 5-year demonstra- 
tion program k child development and pareiit education and jointly 
supervise the pfogram of the demonstration nurseiy school. Aside 
from Its gmdance nui^ry, Yale University houses a nurseiy school 
and gmdes its educational program through an advisory committee 
composed of representatives from the university departments of pedi- 
atncs, plication, psychology, mental hygiene, and psychiatry. In 
West Vugmia the cooperative administration of the nurseiy school is 
carried on by the departments of home economics, education, psy- 
chology, and the university health service. Cooperation between a 
university and an outside agency is well illustrated in California and 

“I nurseiy school of the Institute 

of CWd Welfare is cared for by the California Congress of Parents 
and Teachere and the University of California maintains supervisory 
control of the school program. Housing for the Durham Nursery 
t^hool-^dergarten is provided by the University of New Hami^ 
slure, the home economics and education departments assume admin- 
istrative control, with the Durham Kindergarten Association acting 
m an advisoiy capacity and sharing in the cost of staflf salaries. 


PRIVATE SCHOOLS 

Of the 73 privately owned nurseiy schools 61, or slightly more 
th«m two:thirds, are operated under private ownership; 4 are con- 
troUed Imperatively through committees composed of representa- 
tives of mterest^ organizations and 18, or a quarter of the schools, 
have been oi^anized and are contrailed by parents of children enroUed 


The follo^ illustration serves to describe the method of coopera- 

Community School in Berkeley, 
i-ftlif., the control is divided between administrative and instructional 
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responsibilities. A governing board, composed of mothers cf chil- 
dren enrolled in the school, has direct control of the administration. 
This body elects a director and supervisors who form the staff. They 
also elect an advisory board of nine members composed of the staff, 
the parent education leader, and others. This board oflBcially con* 
ducts the school’s business. The university assumes responsibility 
for the educational program in the school and contributes to the 
budget. In turn the university receives practice and observational 
facilities for students. 

The following descriptions show how schools have been organized 
by parents and are controlled by them : 

The business of the Frances Stem School in Brookline, Mass. , is 
conducted by the president of the group subject to the executive 
board of nine members, a majority of whom must have a child attend- 
ing the school, or who has attended the school within one year. The 
officers of the board are elected by the parents at the annual meeting. 
The parents are members of the corporation and as such accept a 
responsibihty for the interests and activities of the school. The school 
is incomorated as a nonprofit-making institution under the State’s 
charit^K laws. In addition to tuitions and food costs charged for 
the c^^en attending, the school has the use of a revolving fund. 
Upon acceptance of a child, a deposit is made with the school. This 
deposit is for the school’s use and is returned when the child is with- 
drawn from the school and is replaced by another child. 

The Parents’ Cooperative Nursery School of Los Angeles has been 
incorporated by parents of the children enrolled. The school is con- 
trolled by an executive board elected by the parents of children in 
the school. A board of advisors, composed of specialists who are out- 
standing in their fields of work, has been appointed. A corps of 
mothers assists the nursery-school teacher in the daily management, 
care, and guidance of the children, and fathers and 'mothers actively 
assist in and contribute to the work of the school. A teacher with 
university training and adequate experience in the preschool field has 
been elected to conduct the school. 

PHllANTHBOPIC ORGANIZATIONS 

Forty of the 43 nursery schools organized in connection with f&nily 
or community welfare programs are controlled by the boards of direc- 
tors of a variety of oiganizations. The other 3. are supported or 
sponsored by the health and welfare departments of county or 
mumcipal governments. The greater number o^ p hilanthr opic ally 
supports nursery schools are sponsored by individual organizations 
although in some cases groups of these organizations cooperate 'ib 
maintaining the school. Among these organizaiions are the following: 
Neighborhood house associations and social settlements, service clubs, 
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GoodwiJJ Industries, an industrial school, children’s aid societies, 
orphans homes, day nursery associations, a community welfare fed- 
eration, an assistance league, and community centers. Four of these 
organizations are sponsored by churches, in the management of 14 
others, teachers colleges and universities cooperate. Of the other 3 
schools in this group the Rochester Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Children is maintained by Monroe County, N. Y. This 
nurse^ school is a department of the Observation Horne which acta 
as a County Children’s Clearing Bureau. One of the municipally 
controUed nursery schools is under the Social Service Di^nsion of the 
Detroit Departrrient of Public Welfare, and the other is in BeUevue 
Hospital, New "iork City. Descriptions of the organization of these 
units are given m the last section of this study. 

The following illustrations will serve to show cooperation among 
schools-^"^ “ administering and in maintaining nursery 

A'ursen/ School is located in the Rainbow Hospital in 
Heveland. This hospital is a convalescent orthopedic unit of 
Mestem Reserve Umversity hospitals. The Cleveland Kiwanis 
Uub ^o. 2 provndes financial support, while the ladies of this club 
have contributed equipment and give their services to the school one 
day each month. Administrative control. is e.tercised by a nursery- 
whool wnunittee made up of representatives from the Rainbow 
Hospitd Board of Directors, the Kiwanis Club, the Kiwanis Ladies' 
Club, the superintendent of the hospital, and the directing teacher 
The .dissociate Aursery School of Boston is supported by graduates of 
four pnvate ^hcwls. A board of directors made up of a representative 

frorn each school controls both the financial and educational policies 
of the nursery school. ' ^ 

The A'eij^rWOmfer.Vvrsery&Wo/ PA, Vade/pAia is supported 
finamaUy by the Federation of Jeatsh Charities. The Jeaish Wel- 
” responsible tor family case work, and the Community 
Health Center pves eonsidtation service. A hoard of directore . 
mam tarns administrative and supervisory control 
Su[«rvisory control of the All Nation. Foundation iVureery of Lo, 

tmm I’bf board composed of reprcsenutives 

from the church which houses 'it and of workers in charge of the 
commumty chest. ^ ^ 

STATE AND CITY PUBLIC-SCHOOL SYSTEMS 

The 13 nurwo' schools connected with cily and State pubUc-sehooI 

by the boards of Question or 
«»perate with othFr orgaim.Uons and assume parUM 
.Mntiol through prov,^ the housing and equipment, the teacher 

and supervisory, conaultation, or ad^ryeeniee. Both the siinpleat 
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and the most wmplex types of organization are represented among 
the^ public^hool nurseries. The simplest type of organization is 
that Mowed by schools which are primarily a part of the whole 
school program or curriculum; that is, a part of the kindergarten- 
pnmaiy departrnent or as a laboratory in the high-school department 
of home econormcs. Next in simplicity of organization and control 
are the schools housed, equipped, and supervised ^ the city board of 
education with the teachdVfs salary and much of the consultation 
Mmce contnbuted by oiganizations active in civic or welfare work. 
Ihe more complex type of organization is fo^d in the schools acting 
to centers through which a variety of organizations interested in child 
development conduct research and cooperate to proxride a program 
conducive to the niost effective ali-rourid development of preschool-age 
c dren. Descriptions df the organization and control of nursery 

schools m pubhc-school systems are given in detail in the last section 
Of this study. 


WHY NURSERY SCHOOLS ARE ORGANIZED 

Without the word school the connotation customarily accepted for 
nursery is the physical care of children and the relief of parents from 
responsibility for them. The name nursery school implies an educa- 
tional program for young children. Educational objectives for 
nursery schools already listed indicate what nursery schools aim to 
accomplish. The description given of a nurseiy-school day shows how 
some of these objectives are carried out in practice. 

In checking a list of purposes for which nursery schools we organized 
the directors of 198 schools gave first importance to the education of 
young children and their parents. Other supplementary purposes 
mcluded the preparation of teachers, research in tbe field of child 
development, preparental education, relief for parents from daytime 
care of their children, and instruction in home management. The 
relief for parents from the care of their children is one of the two 
purposes most infrequently reported, and, as will be shown, this pur- 
pose is especially pertinent to the schools sponsored by famUy welfare 
organizations. The following distribution shows the relative im- 
portance placed upon purposes listed for organizing nursery schools; 


Frequency with which purposes for organization were reported by 198 nursery schools 


Purpose 

Number 

Per oeut 

EdaoatioD of young children 

Parent education 

Teacher prepfu^tion 




190 

IM 

86 

67 

63 

13.5 

10.5 
10.0 

AeKarco. 

Preparentai’eduation’/^ 

Belief for parents from daytime care ot chUdra 



nme management instruction 

Other purposes 




26 

7. U 

4.0 

Total 




6 
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Variations naturally exist among types of sponsoring institutions 
in their emphasis upon the different purposes for operating nurseiy 
schools. A large number of the colleges and universities use the 
nursery school as a laboratory for the preparation of teachers and for 
research. The schools sponsored by departments of home economics 
in colleges and high schools act as lal^ratories and demonstration 
centers for preparental education and instruction in home manage- 
ment. Relief of parents from daytime care of their children is chiefly 
reported by nursery schools connected with day nurseries and con- 
ducted by family welfare or philanthropic organizations. The fol- 
lowing distribution shows what per cent of the number of institutions 
in each classification reported the several purposes listed for the organ- 
ization €f their nursery schools: 


Per cent of total number of each type of sponsoring organiiaiion reporting each purpoee 


^ Purpose for organliatlon 

— — ^ 

Per cent 
of colleges 
aniTiiiii- 
versiliee 
(74 

schools) 

Per cent 
of private 
schools 
(73 

schools) 

Per o6Dt 
of phllan- 
thropio 
organka- 
lions (38 
schools) 
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of nubile- 
echool 
systexni 
(13 

scboolfl) 
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00 

Teacher preparation. " 
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70 

70 
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£S 
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80 

28 
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a 

23 

46 

Home management Inatnictlon 
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18 

81 

Relief for parenta from daytime care of children. 
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10 

21 
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ENROLLMENTS AND AGES OF THE CHILDREN 


Approximately 4,000 children are enrolled in the nursery schools 
reported for 1931-32. The division between boys and girls is fairly 
even, with a slightly larger number of boys. There is a wide range in 
the number of children accepted by each nursery school. Many fac- 
tors influence the number of children enrolled. These include the 
physical space and staff available, the demand of parents and the need 
of research centers for larger numbers of children of various age levels 
<o validate findings. The median number of children enrolled for 191 
schools reporting is 17.8. The average is a little higher, 20.4. The 
enrollments for the past few years indicate that the median has been 
fairly consistent. 

BnroUmente for the past few pears 


wa»-27 
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102MO 
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nursery schools 


It.is interesting to note that 38 of the 191 schools reporting enroU- 
ments maintain more than one separately organized nurseiy school. 
More than a quarter^of the colleges and universities and nearly a 
quarter of the philanthropic organizations maintain more than one 
separately organized nurseiy-school unit.* * One of the private schools 
reports a total enrollment of 86 distributed among four units. A 
truer picture of the number of chil^en in a nursery school is given 
when these separately organized nursery-school units within each 
institution are counted as Separate schools. This interpretation is 
given in the foUowring table, which reports enrollments both for 191 
'schools as a whole and for 239 separately organized nursery-school 
umts within these schools. The median enrollment of these sepa- 
rately organized nurseiy schools is 15.6, with a range of from 3 to 40. 
The average is 16.3 children for each* school. . The distribution also 
shows variations in enroDments among different types of sponsoring 
organizations. Privately supported schools have the lowest median 
enrollment and public-school and philanthropic nursery schools have 
the highest median enrollment. . 


DUtribulion oj enroUments for 19t schooU and for S39 scparaicly organized nursery. 

school units u-ithiu these schools 


Type of sponsoring organlratlons 


191 nur«^r:. scDools 


Universities and colleges 

Private schools 

Philanthropic organizations. 
Public schools 


TotaL. 




Num- 
ber of 
^Il00l5 

Enrollments 

Num- 

Enrollments 

Boys 

1 Girls 

j Total 

|Medl- 
1 an 

1 Range 

ber of 
units 

Me<ii. 

an 

Range 

t 

S 

4 

A 

e 

7 

8 

1 

11 

‘70 
* r: 
Ml 
‘ 13 

795 
546 
544 
118 ' 

702 

532 

Mh 

" no 

1.497 

1.078 

EOini 

22H 

18.5 

13.5 

24.6 
IH.O 

6-86 

4-51 

9-59 

6-24 

' 9T, 
78 
53 
13 

15.4 

1Z3 

18.8 

lao 

6^36 

4-40 

9-36 

6-24 

*191 

2.003 

1.892 1 

3.895 

17.8 

4-86 

1 

239 

16.6 

3-10 


2:19 separately onran- 
iieil nursery-school 
units in IQi nursery 
schools 


nurwylwhoora au™ry-acnooi units; 3 schools reported 4 separately organized 

nu'i?^«hoKla ^ ***”‘^^ organlx«l nur»r> .school iwlts; I school reported 3 ssporstcly ors&olud 

* "***«*®*y otKsnUed nureery^chool units; 3 schools reported 3 sspareUdy organlred 

^ Ail of theae schodLs maintain but 1 unit. 


When the sepwately organized nurseiy schools are considered it is 
found that the division is customarily made according to the ages of 
the children. The sizes of the groups vary correspondingly with a 
smaller enrollment for the younger children. These figures are in- 
cluded in the following table: 
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Median enroUmenU and age ranget for separately organized nurseryschool unite 


Number of units 

Num- 
ber of 
schools 
report- 
ing 

Unit 1 

Unit 2 

Unit 3 

Uhlt4 

Vge mnw 
in months 

Median 

enroll- 

ment 

\ge range 
in months 

Median 

enroll- 

ment 

Age range 
lo months 

.Median 

enroll- 

ment 

Age range 
in months 

Median 

enroll- 

ment 

1 

1 

1 

4 

4 

1 

7 

8 

f 

If 

Two 

Tbroe 

Four..: _ 

31 

4 

3 

24. eV-42 S 
20. 0-34 0 
23. 0-33.0 

11. .*V 
14.0 
9. 0| 

tilHSO. 1 
34. Mfl. 0 
36 MA.O 

15.6 
16.5 
20. 0 

49*aVT2.3 
45 0-57. 0 

io.'s 
11. oj 

S7.0.^.oj 

18.6 


T^e length of the day has no appreciable effect upon the size of. 
enroUni^ts, There is, however, an indication that the enrollment of 
the half-day school is a httle smaller than for the full-day school 
Apportioning the children enrolled to the trained teachers in charge 
of the^nurseiy schools there is a median of 11.4 and a range of fr^ 
to 30 children per teacher. .The lower limit of the range, 2 chUdren 
to a teacher, occurred in a research center. The upper limit, 30 chil- 
dren to a teacher, was found in a school having several student as- 

hpr T h U “load” is often measured by the num- 

ber 0 children for whom she is responsible, bufthe length of the 

school day needs to be considered with the enroUment. This can be 
done by measunng the teacher’s load in terms of child-houm per day- 
multiplying the hours of the school day by the number of children en- 

Ji M to ^ complete idea of the teacher’s respon- 

sibility includes an estimate of the amount of assistance she receives 
from students and from the children’s parents. A number of schools 
^ parUcipate periodically in the day’s work and fuUy 
hdf of the nurseiy schools accept students for practice work. Though 

K PJf ^ an added supervisoiy responsibUity upon 

the teacher it still is helpful, especinUy when one or two children of 
the ^oup require individual attention. In addition to her respon- 
sibihties diinng the school day it should also be considered that the 
teacher gives a great deal of her time outside of school houre to home 
visitation and to parent and staff meetings and conferences, 
nf 4iatnbution gives the median number and the range 

of child-hours per teamed teacher, of child-houre of student assistance 

^ of -stance 

nu^iy school. Th<« figures are distributed according to the length 

ZfrZI"’ ottendonce. Schedules 

in^i.m *• participation could not be summarized from the 

Uuormation received. 

“‘‘O’™ * proportionately greater load for the 
teacher and aisp a proportionately greater amount of student .-i-t - 
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ance. While the type of sponsoring oi^anization does not materially 
alter^the teacher’s load in child-hours it does influence the amount of 
student assistance. Schools maintained by colleges, universities, and 
research centers have approximately twice as much student assistance 
as do nursery schools sponsored by other typ^s of organizations. 

Median number and range of child-hours day for trained teachers and for students 

m training in nursery schools, 1929-30 data ' 

— 


Teachers and students 

2^-3 

hours 

hours, 

fi^-8 

hours 

8^-12 

hours 

1 

1 

t 

■j 

4 

1 

Chitd-bwrs per trained teactwr; 140 schools reporlink 

Median ( ® 

Range .• j ^ 

37.0 

1 » no 

47.0 

72.5 

88.5 

student assistanoe per Urained teacher; 68 schools repoit- 
Aiedlan 

10— las 

m A 

29-108 

16-210 

15-170 

Range 

83. 0 

53. 5 

930 

148 5 

*^«^hool8^ oUhlld-hours of student assistanoc per nursery school; 
Median.??!^..."*' 

£^lvO 

88.5 

9-253 

105.0 

12-437 
172 6 

8-864 

268.6 

16-3025 


45-380 

18-350 

12-875 


Length of school day 




Ages reported by 200 schools for 3,222 children range from leas 
man 18 months to more than 60 months. The ages were given in the 
begmmng of the school year 1931. Schools reporting children of 5 
yem or more aw carrying a continuing program and djjjjk no hard 
and fast line between the nursery school and the Imdeigarten 
programs. The following distribution shows ^the modal age for 
nursery-school children to be between 3 and 3 X years. 


Ages of 8^222 children in 200 nursery schools 


^ Ages in months 

Children 

\ges In !nontbs 

Children 

Number 

Per cent 

Number 

Percent 

liM than 18.. ' 

24 

120 

345 

498 

701 

0.7 

3.7 

10.7 

15.6 

21.7 

43-48 

670 

461 

266 

238 

17.7 

141 

a a 

7.4 

% 

12-24 

as-30 

49-54 ! 

11-86 

55-60.*. __ 

17-42 * 

More than 60 


a 


To show the range in ages of children generally accepted in nursery 
schools the medians were foimd of the IqwesJ and of the highest ages 
retried by the 200 nursery schools. The median lower age f6r the 
chik^n enrolled in the 200 schools is 2 years and 1.5 moiMiis and the 
median upper age is 4 years and 6.6 months. This indicate^that the 
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nurseiy-schbol ciLmculuin must provide for the interests and abilities 
of children covering an age range of 2 years and 5 months. The 
middle 60 per cent of children enrolled falls between the ages of 2 years 
and 8 months and 4 years and 2 months. 

Variations exist in the range of ages accepted by the diflFerent 
schools. Two schools stated that there is a difference of only 6 
months between the youngest and oldest child enrolled’. Ten schools 
reported that they have an age range of 4 years within the school. 
Fifty per cent of the 200 schppfeVeporting ages showed that there is a 
difference of from 1 year and 10 months to 3 years within the nurseiy- 
school group — the median range being 2 years and 4 months. 

•CONTINUITY OF SCHOOL EXPERIENCE 

The question has often been asked whether continuous school 
experience is available for children as they leave the nursery school 
or whether an mtervaJ occurs between leaving the nursery sch^l and 
entering either kindergarten or primary grades. Unless a kindergar- 
ten follows the nursery -school program and prepares the child for the 
primary grades there is apt to be a break in the progress of systematic 
habit development and learning experiences. Continuitji is generally 
considered preferable to an interruption in the child’s school experi- 
ence. Information on this point was received from 192 nursery 
schools, half of which constitute the beginning unit in a continuous 
school program. The length of the programs range from kindergarten 
only in a third of the schools, to a program continuing through junior 
college. Half of the continuing programs include elementary grades, 
high schools, or junior coUeges. These suggest that the original 
school program has been extended downward to include the nursery 
a^ool. By contrast the other half of the continuing programs in- 
clude only kindergarten or primary-grade experience and it seems 
proba,ble that many of these schobls began with a nursery school and 
addition^ provisions have been made as the children grew older. 

Variations exist among the different types of sponsoring organiza- 
tions in the number which provide additional school experience for 
the nursery-school graduates. This experience is provided by 36 per 
cent of the coUeges and universities, 67 per cent of the private schools, 
43 per cent of the philanthropic organizations, and, as would be ex- 
pected, by all of ^e publioschool systems. The significant variation 
m length of additional school program provided by these different 
sponsoring organizations occurs in the philanthropic agencies. The 
majority keep the children only through the kindergarten and tben 
tranajer them to public schools. 

From the half of the sponsoring organizations which do not provide 
continuous school experience, the majority of the nursery-school 
graduates go to public-school kindergartens. Some children remain 
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at home for a period either l>ecauso of the absence of a public^hool 
kindergarten or the preference of the parent. 

» ♦ k 

LENGTH OF THE NURSERY-SCHOOL PROGRAM 

THE SCHOOL YEAR 

approximate the length of school year provided in 
p c elementary schools throughout the country. In many cases 
nursery-^hool year is much longer. A large proportion of the 
whools mamtamed by colleges and universities hold a summer session 
weU as the se^ion of the regular school year. A full year’s pro- 

boarding schools. • The median length of 
year for the schools sponsored by philanthropic organizations S t^ 
longest reported for any group. The medi^ year for t^nubll 
indicates that the school systems interested in nursery- ' 

than does the average school system in the United States. ^ ^ 

, J^ngth o] year for J 64 nursery schools * > 


Bponsortiir'DrgaaizatioD 


C^egw and universities 

Private schools 

Philanthropic organixailons * 
Public schools 1 ... 


Total. 


N'amber 


Length of school 
year in dkys 


reporting 

Median 

Range 

61 

164 

iao-2» 

54 

165.3 

KH-^ 

37 

210 

K7-M5 

11 

102.6 

' 170-306 

163 

. 181 

104-366 


« The Mlohlgeh sute school for dependent children cert* It, program throughout the 

length of year for public elementaiy schoola in 35 

. ™ * of f-' 

THE SCHOOL WEEK 

Practically all nursery schools are in session five days a week 
Vanauons occur to meet the needs of the children and W comply Jth 

schoSr^^™ Msti^udon maintaining the school. Some of the 
schook connected with welfare organizations offer a fi-day week to 
md the working mother and a few of the univemiUeTt^rS.^ 
*«k s P^m to 4 day*. The value of periodic attendance is 

m, at least ^ centers. At Ysle > the periodic attendsnce^ 
Pyt of the program of the behavior correcrive 
Sh ' • oWdren attending for observation purposes 

join the i^ar«urseIy.echool group. At the College of HomeEco- 
■notmce of ComeU University there has been an increasing demandfor 


caneiu^M. 


0 
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help froru parents whoss duldren were not enrolled in the nursery 
school. C/Omell s solution of the problem opens a path others may 
wish to follow; . 

, N 

Three years ago, in order to make it possible for our all-day children to con- 
tinue with us until they were ready for kindergarten, we arranged for an afternoon 
play group. This made it possible for a child to be with us during the all-day 
session when he was 2 to 3 years of age, jto come to the afternoon play group after 
his nap each day from 2.30 until 5 o’clock when he was 3 to 4 years of age, and then 
go to kinderprten. In order to mCet the needs of parents whose children were 
not enrolled in either of the groups we decided to have the regular groups meet on 
Tuesdays, Wednesdays, Thursdays, and Fridays, leaving Monday free for stafif 
members to consult with parents other than nursery-school parents. We 
searched around for a name for this service and finall y decided upon "Monday 
Council.” This Monday Council is in its second year now, and has become weU • 
known in the community and has made it possible for our students to work in 
many more homes than had be^ open to them with the regularly enrolled nurs- 
ery-school children. Any parent in the community who has a child under 6 
years of age is privilteged to enroll for Monday Council service. This service 
costs $7.50 a semester. Monday Council parents are scheduled for interviews 
with the various specialists actording to their needs. Groups of six children are 
scheduled each Monday and some of these Monday Council children need to come 
succeeding Mondays, others we need to sec perhaps only once or twice and then 
direct their progress in the home. This means that the Monday group is never 
quite the same. Because the Monday group is small, we are able to take into it 
children under 2 years of age, and have a number who expect to continue with us ' 
through the regular nursery-school program next year and the year foUowing. 

On certain Mondays we try to get all the 4^i to 5 year old children together, 
limiting the age rangrf. The problems with which Monday CouncU parents want 
help are the same ^ those of the regular nursery-school parents. The children 
are aU normal with perfectly normal problems of eating, taking nape, playing with 
other children, bed wetting, and emotional and nervous behavior. ^ 

Contrary to our earlier fears that having the regular children at school four' ,• 
days and at home three days each week would make for difficulty, we have found * 
closer cooperation with the homes and better adaptation of the nursery-eqhool 
program to the home situation on the three days when the children are ‘there. ' 
Another interesting outcome is that parents who are not yet won to the nursery . 
school idea are. heartily in favor of the Monday Council service which they say 

■ meets their needs admirably. So far as our graduate students are concerhed the » , 
Monday Coupcil homes offer opportunities for home participation and family 
case studies fuUy on a par with the opportunities offered by nursery-school homes. - 
The Monday Council parents join with the regular nursery-school parents in imit 
courses, parent meeting^, an elementary class on behavior and In any of the 

• other opportunities offered by the college to them. So far as the staff is concerned 

we have been able to carry the additional cases without increase in the numb^ef 
staff members. Marie "Fowler, Professor of Child DevelopmerU and 
Education. ' ^ 

The Child Development Institute of Teachers College, Columbia 
University, conducte two groups for preschool children— a nursery 
school and a guidance nursery —as centers for demonstration, research,' 
and training of students. The guidance nursery is an e.xperiinent in 
the oighnization of preschool education. 


t 
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The profanonal group serves children whose parents are working. In this 
nursery school the parents of all but one of the children are in the higher profes- 
sional classes such as teachers, lawyers, and physicians. The hours are from 
8.30 to 5.30 o’clock daily and 8.30 to 12 o'clock on Saturday morning. The 
purpose of this schedule is to make it possible for both parents to be away from 
home during business hours without having to provide additional service for the 
child in the late afternoons and on Saturday morning — a time when the average 
nursery school is closed. 

The consultation group serves children whose mothers are at home but need or 
desire part-time relief from daily care of their children as well as guidance in 
habit training or general prinbiples of child care. The mothers of these children 
observe in the nurscr}’ school and are themselves in turn observed in their own 
homes by the nursery-school teacher who makes ‘suggestions concerning the 
child’s schedule and equipment when in the home. Depending upon the familv 
need, special service and advice is available from the nutritionist, the psychologist, 
the pediatrician, and the parent consultant. The hours for this group vary 
>accordipg to the ages and needs of the children and in terms of the whole family 
situation. For example, during periods of tension at home the daily schedule 
for the child is frequently extended; children with feeding problems are kept in 
the nursery school for luncheon hour; children who lack companionship of their 
own age profit greatly by learning social adjustment during the morning play 
period in the nurserj’ school. The number of times a week that this service is 
given depends on the child’s need and the mother’s wishes. Several forms of 
service are available for emergency needs of families such as special care of 
children when the parents may be aw'ay during the day or evening and special 
nursing service for caring for sick children in the home. This seirice is paid for 
by the families but is arranged in cooperation with the guidance nursery. 

A unified program of parent education is developed through conferences, 
reports, discussion groups, and lectures. 

At the present time there are 18 children enrolled in the groups, 8 in the profes- 
sional and 10 in the consultation group. — Lois Hatden Meek, Director. 

THE SCHOOL DAY 

The time interval between the stated opening and closing of the 
daily session has been used as the length of the school day. Approxi- 
mately a quarter of all nursery schools are in session 3 hours a day or 
less. Approximately a third of all nursery schools are in session 
between 6 and 8 hours, a program which makes it possible. to include 
eating and sleeping situations. The schools offering 10 and 12 hour 
programs are nursery schoob operated by philanthropic organizations. 

From the table and graph which follow it will be seen that the largest 
per cent of nursery schools in private schools have half-day sessions 
of 3 hours or less in length. The nursery-school program in collies 
and umversities ^d in public-school systems is usually between 
6 and 7 hours in length. The length of day of the nursery schools 
' connected with philanthropic organizations varies greatly. 

Some schools offer a choice of a half or full day session, of a half-day 
session with or without a noon meal, of a half-day session with 
supervised play on certain days during the week, or similar choices. 
The length of day is referred to as “optional” where attendance at 
certain sessions is deettve. One-tenth of the private schools have 
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optional programs^more than those in any other type of sponsorinir 
organization. In other institutions, one nursery-school unit may 
have a session specifically ehorter than that of another group of 
children m the same institution. For the latter reason the length 


LENGTH OF NURSERY 
SCHOOL DAY AMONG TYPES OF 
SPONSERING ORGANIZATIONS 
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of se^wn m the foUowing table is given separately for each separately 
orgaluzed nu^ry school. Such variations in the length of the day’s 
pro^m mdicates continual effort to find ways of educating youmr 
children best adapted to their especial needs. 
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Length of day for 252 separately organized nursery schools • 


T — 

Number of hourB 

Universities 
and colleges 
(100 schools) 

Private 
schools (84 
schools) 

Philanthropic 
organixations 
(55 schools) 

Public 
schools (13 
schools) 

Total (253 
schools) 

Num-' 

ber 

Per 

cent 

Num- 

ber 

Per 

cent 

Num- 

ber 

Per 

oeat 

Num- 

ber 

Per 

cent 

Num- 

ber 

P« 

cent 

I 

1 

S 

4 

4 

• 

7 

8 

t 

It 

11 

3-3 

23 

23 

33 

39.3 

11 

20,0 

2 

15.3 

60 

27.4 



12 

12 

10 

11.9 

8 

14.5 

3 

23. 1 

33 

13. 1 

4^-5.., . 

5 

5 



1 

1. 8 



Q 



10 

10 

10 

11.9 

3 

A 6 

i 

7.7 

24 

0.5 

6H-7 

39 

39 

17 

20.2 

2 

3.6 

6 

46.2 

64 

25.4 



9 

9 

4 

4.8 

g 

14. 5 



21 

a ^ 

8^-8.. 



1 

1.2 

1 

1. 8 



2 

a 

9K-10 



1 

1. 2 


IZ 7 



g 

• o 

lok-n 





10 

18. 3 



10 

4 

3.0 
1 a 

llH-12-.- 





3 

5. 5 

1 

7.7 

Optional (half or full day) : 

2 

2 

8 

9.5 

1 

\.S 

11 

1. 0 

14 


* Tbeae 252 separately organized nursery -school units are located In 202 institutions. 


Records available for the years 1926 and 1931 show that in the 
5-year inters al there has been a tendency toward the maintenance of 
a longer nursery-school day. 


Length of school days reported for 19S^ and 19S1 


Length of day 

Schools reporting 

1026-27 (34 
schools) 

1931-^ (2S3 
schools) 

Number 

Per cent 

Number 

Per cent 

1 

ym 


8 

4 

I 

2-3 hours 

12 

2 

13 

3 

4 

35.3 

5.0 
3&1 

8.0 
11.8 

69 

39 

109 

24 

11 

27.4 

UA 

43.2 

0.5 

4.4 

8Vi-5 hours,, 

5h- 8 hours 

8n-12 hours 

Optional, half or full day program 


TEACHING AND CONSULTATION STAFFS 

Professional preparation of the teaching staff. — Two-thirds of the 
directing teachers employed hy 190 nursery schools have a college 
.degree and none has less than the equivalent of a no^al school or 
teachers c(dlege preparation. This report is for 332 directing teachers. 
Two hundred and thirteen of these teachers hold degrees. Of these 
213 teachers, 132 hold bachelor of science, bachelor of arts, or bachelor 
of philosophy degrees; 76 hold master of science, art, or education 
d^rees; and 6 hold doctor of philosophy degrees. As might be 
expected more college degrees are held by teachers of nursery schools 
maintamed by colleges and universities. A smaller number of the 
teachers of private schools and those sponsored by philanthropic 
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organizaaons hold degrees. The following table shows the number 
and per cent of degrees held by the teachers inHhe nursery schools 
conducted by different types of sponsoring oi^anizations: 

Highest earned college degrees for directing teachers in nursery schools sponsored by 

different types of organizations 


Sponsoring organliation 

Number 

of 

teachera 

' 

Number holding degrees 

Per cent holding degrees 

Bache- 

lor’s 

degree 

Master’s 

degree 

Doctor’s 

degree 

Bache- 

lor’s 

degree 

Master’s 

degree 

Poctor'8 

degree 

1 

1 

t 

4 

5 

1 

7 

8 

Colleges and imiversltlea 

Private schools 

Philanthropic orgnnkaUons. 
Public schools 

Total 

139 

120 

67 

16 

66 

43 

15 

8 

48 

14 

11 

2 

6 

47 

36 

26 

50 

35 

12 

20 

12 

4 

332 

132 

75 

6 

40 

23 

3 


^ When compared with the acadeniic preparation of elementary and 
high-school teachers throughout the country the preparation of 
nursery-school teachers greatly exceeds that of elementary-grade 
teachers and approximates that for high-school teachers. High 
schools, in th^ recent and rapid growth, have tended to establish 
a degree requirement for teachers which has not been required of 
elementary-grade teachers. It is sigiSficant then to note the marked 
tendency toward advanced academic preparation for nursery-school 
teachere, although it is recognized that the possession of a college 
degree is not necessarily synonymous with teaching success. 


Highest earned degrees held by nursery-school teachers and by elementary and high- 
school teachers in citiu and towns of 2,600 population and more ‘ 


School unit 

Total 
number 
of teach- 
ers re- 
porting 

Number hoMing earned 
degrees 

Per cent bolding earned 
degrees 

Bache- 
lor’s de- 
gree 

Master’s 

degree 

Doctor’s 

degree 

Bache- 
lor’s de- 
gree 

Master’s 

degree 

Doctor's 

degree 

1 

1 

8 

4 

1 

• 

7 

8 

Nursery school .,. 1 

ElemenUry srades 
J unior high school . . 

Senior high school 

333 
340. 4W 
36.251 
84,883 

132 

23.664 

18,066 

59.072 

76 

1.404 

3,451 

12,785 

6 

50 

36 

359 

4ao 

9.4 

49.8 

69.6 

23.0 
.6 

6.8 

15.1 

2L0 

.02 

.1 

.4 


lloJ <»nWbut«I by tU 


In the preparatory work for nursery-school teaching many efforts 
we bemg made to mclude the biological and natural sciences, n^t^i■• 
tion, psychology, mental hygiene, and child study, that are considered 
essential. Through laboratory work many types of participation in 
the and guidance of young children are provided in nureeiy 
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schools, m homes and “home management houses,” and in the many 
types of physical and mental hygiene clinics. The variety of major 
fields of work in which the directing teachers have specialized is an 
indication of the many educational interests focusing attention upon 
the development of young children and bringing their contribution 
to it. 


Major fields of specializalion of 203 nursery-school teachers 

Nursery school, kindergarten, prinoary education 

Home economics and child development 

Psychology 

Sociology 

Biology, recreation, music,' English (each).. 

Public health, science, physical education, parent education, mental 
hygiene, French, and art (each) 


123 

28 

25 

12 

2 

1 


Personnd of the consvUatim staff . — Specialists supplement the 
teaching staff in giving consultation and daily or periodic service to 
s^eguard and aid the mental and physical welfare of the children indi- 
vidually and as a group. The number of specialists in different fields 
of work connected with the nursery schools and the amount of time 
they give vary. The average school has two or three consul ting special- 
ists. Some have but one consultant and others have five or six. In 
the majority of the^hools a consulting pediatrician or physician gives 
periodic physical Examinations. In many of the private schools 
these examinations are made by the family doctor and a report is 
sent to the nursery school for the child’s developmental record. The 
d^y physical examination which precedes the child's admission to 
tfie school b given by a doctor or a nurse, or in some instances by 
the teacher who has been given special instruction for this work. 
The program of physical development is aided by the nutritionist who 
plans the menus, studies the children’s nutritional needs, and assists 
parents with home problems. The psychologis’t cares for the mental 
testing program and cooperates in the behavior guidance work. The 
sociologist studies the children’s home and community environments. 
Close cooperation between the consulting specialists and the teacher 
pools the inf ormationv assembled for each child. Detailed records 
kept by teachers and specialists of each child’s history and of current 
behaviors are the bases for staff discussions which determine the 
guidance given parents and children. Staff discussions also cover 
such general problenas of the school regime as the number of children 
in the group in relation to their physical health and emotional stabil-^ 
ity, the length of the sleeping periods and the methods of inducing 
‘sleep, and specific uses of the nursery-school equipment. 

4 Comparing the personnel of the consultation staffs for nursery 
schools in each type of sponsoring organization it is found that more 
of the schools connected with colleges and universities have nutri- 
. Uonists and psychologists; that slightly more of the schools sponsored 
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by philanthropic organizations have pediatricians or physicians and 
social workers; and that more of the pubUc schools have nurses 

inclnde a sociologist on the consultation 
staff. The coUeges and universities and the public schools have a 
greater variety of additional consulting specialists. Eighteen dif- 
ferent types of consulting specialists are reported for the schools 
cormected with colleges and universities andean average of 9 types of 
specialists are reported for the staffs of the nursery schools in the 
other classification groups. Eighty-seven per cent of the 176 schools 
reporting consultants have a pediatrician or physician, a nurse or 
both; 72 per cent of the schools have a psychologist; 58 per cent 
have a nutritionist; and 21 per cent have a sociologist. Ranged in 
order of popularity the other specialists mentioned are as follows: 
Psychiatrist, educational adviser, dentist, parent educator, biologist 
physical educationist, posture specialist, psychometric examiner' 
speech speciahst, mental hygienist, orthopedist, gland therapist, art 
and music specialists. There is no great difference in the array of 
^ecialists on the staffs of schools operating for a full day or half day 
The most marked difference is with the nutritionist^4 per cent of 
the fim-day schools and 46 per cent of the half-day schools have a 
nutntiomst on the consultation staff. Opinion among nutritionists 
has been expressed that whether or not the nursery school serves a 
noon luncheon, the children’s attitudes toward food and the estab- 
lishment of right eatii^ habits are of sufficient importance to make 
guidance from a nutritionist desirable for teachers and parents The 
services of speciaUsts are sometimes paid for from the nursery^h^l 
udget Md sometimes contributed by cooperating organizations or 
by pubhc or private welfare agencies. Cooperation among two or 
three schools has m some instances made it possible forlhem to have 
more consultants than they otherwise could afford. Additions to the 
consultation staff have also been made by permitting specialists in 
need of a laboratory to study the development of young childrtn to 
cooperate in the school program. 


Per cent of nureery tchdoU having different types of consuUing s^alisis 


% 

CoDSQltiog specUlisU 

Colleges aod 
universities 
(71 schools) 

Private 
schools 
(65 schools) 

Philanthropic 
orgaolzations 
(30 schools) 

Public 
schools 
(13 schooh) 

• Total (178 
scbools) 

Num- 

ber 

Per 

cent 

Num- 

ber 

Per 

cent 

Num- 

ber 

Per 

cent 

Num- 

ber 

Per 

cent 

Num- 

ber 

Per 

cent 

1 

t 

t 

4 

1 

i 

7 

8 

• 

16 

11 

redlatridan or pb>'slcUD 

Nurse, i / 

Psychologist... 

Nutritionist. 

Sociologist . * 

Other spedalists 

63 
24 
66 

64 
15 
26 

75 

54 
8i 

76 
21 

55 

37 

11 

37. 

25 

3 

9 

67 

20 

67 

46 

6 

17 

so 

12 

23 

16 

13 

7 

77 

81 

69 

41 

33 

18 

8 

9 

8 

8 

8 

4 

61 

69 

61 

61 

23 

31 

128 

66 

" 126 
103 
34 
46 

72 

81 

71 

66 

19 

36 

i-iarrwi® oo ^ 
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Sources oj consultation service . — The majority of nursery schools 
sponsored by colleges and universities receive their consultation serv- 
ice from the several interested members of the staff of the supervising 
department or from cooperating departments within the institutioil. 
This practice not only benefits the nursery-school program but offers 
a common laboratory for the different colleges of universities or 
departments of colleges. This gives exceptional opportunity for ob- 
servation of the contributions which each special department can 
make. Such cooperation is well shown in the program of the Western 
Reserve University Nursery Schools. Here the school of education 
directs the educational policies in a supervisory and administrative 
capacity and provides the psychological service. Consultation service 
is given in nutrition by the school of household administration, in 
pediatrics by the medical school, and sociological service by the school 
of applied social sciences. 

For the nursery school of Teachers College, Temple University, the 
medical school of the university gives physical examinations for the 
children and advises in cases of special physical defel^, the home 
economics department gives nutritional studies, the physical educa- 
tion department gives daily physical inspection, the psychological 
department cares for the intelligence testing program and confers on 
problems of behavior, and the dental college gives periodic dental 
examinations. 

Consultation service both from departments within a college and 
from other colleges of a university is welF illustrated by the nurserj 
school of the New York State College of Home Economics. Service 
is given the school by the college departments of food and nutrition, 
clothing and textiles, household arts, home management and child 
development, and parent education. Service is also given by the 
College of Agriculture's Departments of Education and Rural Social 
Organization. 

At the University of Michigan consultation service is given by the 
departments of educational psychology and sociology and by the 
univeraty hospital and dental school. • 

Skidmore College departments of nursing, psychology, j)hysical 
education, home economics, art, and music provide consultation 
service for their nursery school. 

The nursery laboratory of the Frick Training School for Teachers 
in Pittsburgh is served by members of the staff of the Univeraty of 
Pittsburgh and students from the Bellefield Girls’ Trade School plan 
and prepare the food for the children. In many instances the regular 
health service of the college or university is called upon for the 
nursery-school children. 

The consultation service provided for the majority of private 
schools is engaged directly by the schools. Many of them turn to 
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local universities, hospitals, public-health departments, and local 
clinics for the personnel of their consultation staff. In many in- 
stances the services are paid for, in others a cooperative arrangement 
exists so that both the school and the consultant benefit, A large part 
of the health service is given by public-health departments for the ' 
public-school nurseries and for those sponsored by philanthropic 
oiganizations. Many of this last type of nursery school also receive 
service from local umversities, clmics, and welfare oiganizations. 
Such service includes daily or periodic physical examinations, psycho- 
logical tests, home visiting by sociological field workers, psychiatric 
examinations, and nutritional service. Of all the sources of help the 
universities offer the greatest amount and next in order are different 
types of pubMc-health service, the local hospitals, guidance clinics, 
and welfare organizations. 

. FINANCIAL SUPPORT * 

SOURCES OF INCOME 

Nursery-school support is derived from a variety of sources — from 
tuitions and other fees, from the institution maintaining the school, 
from gifts, grants, funds, foundations, and endowments. The 
sources of support are laigelynietermined by the type of organization 
sponsoring the school. The major source of total income for private 
schools is the tuition charged and for the other schools the bulk of 
financial support is borne by the sponsoring, organization. Tuitions 
paid in these other schools are in most instances fees used principally 
to cover the cost of the children’s food served during the day and 
certain minor r unning expenses. 

Gifts of money, housing and land, equipment, and service are 
received by schoob in each of the classifications. In the private 
schools operate!^ by parent groups, parents themselves perform many 
services, such as preparing food, caring for clerical work, assisting, the 
teacher, and, in cases of especially qualified parents, providing medical, 
psychological, and other professional consultation services. Financial 
gifts for the schoob sponsored by philanthropic organizations come 
largely from interested individuals, many of whom make their con- 
tributions as memoriab, and from co mmuni ty chests or other com- 
munity {unds. ' 

, Many of these schoob also are given housing, operating service, and 
equipment by churches and by the welfare committees of clubs and 
associations interested in aiding the development of underprivileged 
children. Four schools benefit from endowment funds. * Two private 
schoob have establbhed a revolving fimd to which pai^nts subscribe 
when a child b admitted to the school. The subscriptions, are either 
in the form of ^‘membership bonds” or the deposit of a spiu of money 
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to be redeemed when the child leaves the school or is replaced by 
another child. Eighteen schools receive grants for special programs 
of research or are partly or wholly supported by grants of money from 
local or national foundations. The majority of these grants are 
received by the schools maintained by colleges and universities, three 
are received by “philanthropic” schools, and three by public schools. 
Comparatively few of the nursery schools sponsored by public-school 
systems receive their full financial support from them. Both services 
and money are contributed by interested agencies and many schools 
charge a fee to cover only the cost of food. The public schools’ share in 
the financial support is chiefly in housing and equipment, in health and ’ 
psychological service, and educational supervision, although several 
school systems also provide the teachers’ salaries. The 59 schools 
maintained by State and inunicipal colleges and universities, school 
systems, and welfare agencies receive financial support from State 
county, and municipal funds. One school receives aid through the i 
Federal Smith-Hughes Fund. Consultation service contributed to I 
a large number of the nurseiy schools (see p. 44) might also be given 
a money value and classified as financial aid. . 


TUrWONS 

Wide variations exist in the amounts of tuition chaiged, but a 
rather narrow range is found in the fees chaiged for food and incidental 
expenses. Variatidns among private school tuitions seem to be 
influenced by whether the school is merely to meet part or all its 
expenses or whether it must net a profit. Among the “philanthropic" 
organizations even the few cents a day charged in some schools is 
waived or adjusted to meet the ability of the parents td pay. 

Scholarships are given for children in many of the schools charging 
tmtion or other fees. The award of these scholarships is based both 
on the need of the child and on the need of the school. The applica- 
Uons of children having inadequate home conditions or who are in 
need of child companionsUp or special guidance are given first con- 
sideration. Scholarships are also given by teacher-preparation 
laboratones and mstitutes of research in child development when they 
v^h to balance the enrollment to represent different' levels of social 
me, to mamtam an equal number of boys and girls, or to provide a 
d^ired number of children of various age levels. Sixteen of the 
colleges and universities report 86 partial or full scholarehips- 17 of i 
the pnvate schools report 57; and 3 of the pubUc schools repirt 12 . 

In but few mstances do the ages of the children influence the amount 
of tmtion chaig^. In 5 schools where the same length of school day 
IS provided for^ the children there is a smaller tuition for the younger 
^up and^in^ school a laiger tuition is chaiged for the younger 
cJbildreB. In 4 other schools the younger children atteijd school 
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but half a day and a correspondingly lower tuition is chaiged for them 
than for the older children who attend all day. These schools are in 
the groups of private schools and those maintained by colleges and 
universities. The length of day has the most evident influence upon 
tuition chaiges. The following distribution of tuition and other fees 
chafed by 189 schools is based on the length of the schools’ daily 
session; tuitions for schools maintaining both half and full day 
sessions bre allocated accordingly. . ^ 


Tuiliona or other fees charged per month by 189 nursery schools for £16 half and 

full day sessions * 



Half-day session schools 

Full-day session schools 


Number of 
schools 

Tuitions or fees 

Number of 
schools 

Tuitions or fees 

SpoDSoring organization 









Report- 
ing that 
they 
charge 
no tui- 
tion 

Report- 
ing tui- 
tions 

Median 

Range 

Report- 
ing that 
they 
charge 
DO tui- 
tion 

Report- 
ing tui- 
tions 

Median 

\* 

Range 

1 

t 

1 

4 

f 

• 

7 

8 

• 

Colleges and universities 









(72 schools) 

2 


f7 T7 

$I.OO-$4I.OO 
8.00- 40.60 

.60- 3.00 



$10.60 

28.60 


Private schools (69 schools) . 
Philanthropic organizations 
(37 schools) 

0 

2 

ou 

CO 

12 

pi. 4 1 
18.60 

9 no 

3 

0 

47 

36 

$2.66-848.05 
12.06- 74.60 

Public-school systems (ii 


0. W 

5 

18 

6.60 

.50- 10.00 

schools) 

2 

*2 






4.00- 10.00 





2 

6 

6. 00 


' no fee for one school; the other adapts the fee to the family’s ability to payy 

ANNUAL COST FIGURES FOR 11 NURSERT^SCflWLS 


One of the questions asked most frequently is, How much do 
nurseiy schools cost? This is one of the most difficult questions to 
answer bwause there are so many vaiying factpre which influence or 
.control the costs. A major factor is the purpose for which the 
nurseiy school is oiganked. A laboratory for research or demonstra- 
tion requires larger expenditures than a regular teaching unit 
Another factor is the length of the day’s program which influences the 
costs for operations, for consultation service, and for food. The 
source of the consultation service also influences the budget of the 
nurMiy school. In some instances these services we ♦kept at a 
mi n i m u m . In other units highly paid speo^alists are retained on the 
• nursey^hool staflf. In others, a varietj^ of consultation service is 
provided by mterested or related oiga^iizations which benefit from 
p^ng the service and consequently make no charge for it. A 
difficulty in allocating nurseiy-school costs is the fact that individual 
staff members frequently cany different types of responsibility. 
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The director of the nursery school may carry some of the administra- 
tive work, may teach a class of students, and may also give the mental 
tests — spending a varying amount of time each day on these different 
tasks. Instances where the nursery school is but one unit in a school 
a prorating of operating expenses and of the salaries of the school . 
principal and clerical force is required. Here, again, the number of 
children enrolled and the length of day must be considered or else 
such a prorated figure may result in an inaccurate picture. 

Cost figures have been coritributed for this study by 11 of the 
schools described in Sections III and IV. These figures have been 
distributed among budgetary items customarily’ used for public- 
school accounting. Administration costs fall under the headmg 
commonly termed “General control.” The costs for consultation 
service and food would ordinarily fall under headings of “Coordinate 
activities" or “Auxiliary agencies." 

“jrixed chaiges”, and “Capital outlay” have necessarily been omitted. 
In many instances reports of costs for operation and maintenance • 
have been omitted due to the impracticability ef prorating them. 
In the following distribution the length of the school year, school week, 
and school day, the number of children enrolled, the numbers of 
parents and others who benefit from the nursery-school program and 
the tuition or other fees charged are given. These data will help to 
interpret the cost figures jreported and to visualize their significance. 
Explanatory footnotes give additional help, for the interpretation of 
individual reports. It can easily be seen that no single figpire or 
aingl^set of figures can be justified for all nursery schools. It can 
also be seen that a per capita cost for^ each child em-oUed is not a 
fair ^ure for comparison with the per pupil cost in public-school 
systems. The large nlimber of parents, students, and others who 
benefit from observation of or^participation in the nursery-school pip- 
gram should be considered in the distribution of the cost. 




Section III 

ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION OF 
FIVE REPRESENTATIVE NURSERY SCHOOLS 

The foregoing anElysis of current practice in nursery-school educa- 
tion has indicated variations in organization and in practice among 
the types of agencies controlling nursery schools. The foUo^-ing 
reports have been prepared by directors or staff members of five 
schools organized for the specific purposes of (1) providing an educa-' 
tional program for young children and theif parents,' (2) providing 
relief from daytime care of their children for parents employed outside 
the home, (3) providing a laboratory for students preparing to teach 
in nursery schools, (4) providing a laboratory for students in a college 
department of home economics, and* (5) providing a laboratoiy for 
conducting research in child development. The reports describe the 
purposes for which the schools operate and the plan and aaministra- 
tion of tjie organization. The Vagrams accompanying the reports 
indicate the lines of control, the coordination of the staff programs, 
and possible sources of cooperation in sdpprying necessary service for 
nursery schools. Since the organization of the school first reported is 
not complex, the diagram was omitted. ► 

A SCHOOL ORGANIZED CHIEFLY FOR THE EDUCATION OF 

YOUNG CHILDREN 

^ The Hubbcurd Park School/C<mbridge, Mau. 

In 1926 five famiUes living in the neighborhood of Hubbard Park 
Cambridge, felt that their 3-year-olds needed an opportunity to play 
together ^der tramed guidance. They engaged a teacher from the 
Nursery Training School of Boston to start this informal group in the 
home of-one of the children. A spacious porch with four south win- 
dows overlooking a large playground was considered suitable for the 
purpose. 

From this simple beginning through the untiring effort of interested 
parente the pr^nt Hubbard Park Nursery School has developed. 

. ® P yard is the sapie but the indoor space has been converted 
a room 30 by 17 feet, with 6 windows and a fireplace. This room 
IS divided at nap time and rest time and for any indoor play period 
into two parts by heavy folding doors, thus permitting the separation 
of the old^r from the younger children. A hall with lockers connects 
the schoolroom with the wash room. 


parpcM i* oonunoo to ^ nonery sobooto. 
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Soon a more formal organization for the conduct of the school 
became necessary. The parents formed themselves into an associa- 
tion and elected an executive committee of two members to meet 
with the director. The association is financially responsible for and 
determines the general policies of the school. It rents the space 
occupied by the school from the owner of the property who happens 
to be the director. The mothers are expected to give one-half day for 
four weeks in succession to the school. This enables each one to see 
her own child 'fc'ith others and to observe new ways of g^ding him. 
There are monthly meetings, discussion groups, conferences ^"ith the 
teacher, in which the fathers join. Parental training goes on in a 
pleasant cooperative way throughout the child’s year or years at 
nursery school. 

The school hours are from 8.45 to 12 o’clock. The usual procedure 
of free play, wash, music, meal, and rest time is observed. The school 
program is carried on by one teacher, an assistant, a student, and a 
mother helper. The director does not hold a teaching position, does 
not have a stated salary, but receives the profits of the year after cur- 
rent expenses are subtracted. She assists in the school often, knows 
all the children, makes suggestions for study programs, visits parents 
and children in their homes, conducts staff conferences and mothers’ 
meetings, and also directs the school kindergarten wh|ch is run in 
conjunction with the nursery school. ^ 

The doctor makes two visits a year, one in Oc toner and another in 
April. He is trained in psychiatry and can give advice to both teach- 
ers and mothers on problem children. There are two reports each 
year on the child’s health (weight and height) and progress; also two 
posture examinations a year. Correct posture is cxiltivated in the 
day's program. Apparatus, games, and equipment are selected ^\nth 
a view to development of good posture. Those needing corrective 
exgreises are given individual attention by a special teacher who comes 
twice a week. 

A trained music teacher supervises the music, although she does not 
come in contact with the children themselves. If the staff is not 
musical, a mo.ther who can play the piano is secured twice a week. 

The Nursery Training School of Boston sends a new student every 
five weeks for practice work. She is given an opportunity to observe 
and to teach under supenision. A conference is held with her for an 
hour each week, the whole staff usually participating in the discus- 
sions. — Edith T, Garfield, Principal. 
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A SCHOOL ORGANIZED FOR THE RELIEF OF EMPLOYED PARENTS 
FROM DAYTIME CARE OF THEIR CHILDREN 

Bethlehem Day Nurtery^NurKry School, New York CUy 

The Bethlehem Day Nursery was organized in 1881, but in 1925 a 
need was felt by several board members for a reorganization of the 
program. On the advice of Dr. Patty Smith Hill, of Columbia 
Lmversity, the work was organized into three units ^^^th trained 
nursery-school and kindergarten teachers on the staff. The director 
of the nursery also has an educational background and acts as the 
supervisor of the whole program. 

How It Functions 

There are ^^^t^lin the nursery ‘(1) an infant group ranging in age 
from 2 to 3 months to 2 or 3 years; (2) the nursery-school-group of 25 
chi dren between 2 and 4 years; and (3) a kindergarten group of 25 
children between 4 and 6 years of age. Unrelated to the nurserv but 
conducted by another department of the church ^t•hich sponsore the 
school, IS a program for children older than 6 years who are given noon 
lunch panned by the nutritionist and for whom supervised play is 
pronded after school hours. 

Each department of the work functions from 7.30 in the morning 
until 6 o'clock at night. The children are under trained supervision 
dunng that entire period. The hours of the staff are rotated to cover 
t^is 10^-hour day. A resident graduate nurse makes a morning 

inspection of each child on arrival and is in charge of the infant routine 
and feeding. 

^ Parent Education 

It is the aim of the nursery to estabUsh a close relationship between 
parents and teachers as weU as between the director, nurse, and 

parents. To this end the following ser\nces have been offered to 
parents : * 

(o) A parents’ group which meets once a at night. The program for 

this group includes social and recreational activities; discussion groups 
led by teachers; demonstrations and talks on suitable clotlung, properly 

prepared food, etc. Occasional informal talks are given by outside 
people/ 

(6) Parent-staff teas held on Friday afternoons offer opportunity for informal 
contacta. 

(c) A small lending library of carefully selected books on child development 

and some ^ood fiction is open to patrona. 

(d) Individual conferences are held between teachers and parents relating to 

the progressof the children. 

(e) Visiting days in the nurserjOpr parents when they are not working offer 

the parent an opportunity to see his child in relation to the rest of the 
group and to learn better techniques of guiding the child. 
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(/) Home visits are made by the nurse and social worker in cases of sickness 
for investigations of home conditions, or for informal contacts. Home 
visits are also made by teachers, particularly in cases where there are 
difiBculties to be worked out. 

Contact With Welfare Organizations 


All families are cleared through the social service exchange, and 
when any family is being carried by a family welfare organization the 
nursery makes an effort to cooperate with the agencies in any way 
possible and to give them information regarding the^jhild’s adjustment 
^ and parent contacts in the nursery. Frequent conferences are held 
between the nursery staff and the family agency staff. 


NURSERY SCHOOL OF THE BETHLEHEM DAY NURSERY 
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Average Daily Program in the Nursery School 


7.30- 9.30 


9.00-11.00 

11.00- 11.30 

11.30- 12.00 

12.00- 12.30 

12.30- 1.00 
1 . 00 - 3.00 

3.00- 4.00 

4.00- 6.00 


Admission and daily inspection by nurse. 

Milk and indoor play period. 

Play on roof; cod-liver oil is served during this period. 

Preparation for lunch. 

Informal music, stories, and picture groups. 

Lunch. 

Preparation for nap. ‘ 

Naps. 

Toileting after nap and lunch of milk and bread and butter. 
Playing. Some parents are able to call as early as 4 for their 
children, others are not able to call until between 6.30 and 6. 


The nursery is making an effort to provide educational guidance 
for^ tdl the children in the nursery, regardless of which department 
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they are in. The nursery school is just one unit, which includes all 
the children between the ages of 2 and 4 years. 

The nursery-school director and assistant teacher participate as do 
all the other members of the staff in the regular staff meeting. At this 
time policies and programs are worked out in relation to the whole 
situation the nursery has to meet. 

Student teachers from Columbia University assist the teaching 
staff and are supervised by members of the college faculty. 

The nursery accepts children only in cases where it is necessary for 
the mother either to support her family or to supplement the family 
income. Care is continued for children whose mothers are temporarily 
out of work and an effort is made to keep the atten^nce continuous. 
Only when a mother has given up work permanenly does her child 
become ineligible and occasionally such children are retained until the 
place is needed by a new' child.— Marjorie Crain Upton, Director. 

A LABORATORY FOR THE PREPAR.\TION OF TEACHERS 
National College of Education, Evanston, 111. 

The nursery school of the Children’s School, was organized as an 
integral part of the traming school when it was opened in the summer 
of 1926, shortly after the college moved to its present site in Evans- 
ton. The Mary Crane Nurseif School, Hull House, w'as organized 
the preceding year (1925) as an observation and student-training center 
in nursery-school education in an entirely different economic and 
social area. The National College of Education directs, supervises, 
and supports the educational program in both of these nursery schools 
priniarfy'.to offer observation and student teaching for its student 
body in nurseiy education, and as laboratoiy centers for the develop- 
ment of pdrent education. 

The Mary Crane Nursery School is one of a group ^ agencies which 
has becoma known as the Mary Crane Unit for Little Children. 
In this groi* are included: 

Hull HouSb, functioaiDg as adviser to the unit. 

National boUege of Education, in charge of the nursery school and its 
educational program, 

Iiffapt Welfare Society of Chicago, in charge of the health and nutritional 
programs. 

Elizabeth McCormick Memorial Fund, conducting a class in nutrition for the 

, famihes of the older children in the nursery school. 

The United Chanties of Chicago, in charge of the social -service work for the 
nursery school. 

Preschool Branch of the Institute for Juvenile Research, in charge of research 
and clinic work. 

ChUd Wel/ase Department of the Chicago Board of Health, giving dental 
service to the nursery-school children. 

The combined work of these agencies touches every phase of child 
welfare, child guidance, preschool and parental education. The 
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affiliation has been found to be especially beneficial in handling 
problems in behavior. Representatives of each agency are present 
at the clinical meetings when a difficult case is being diagnosed and 
each contributes its findings bearing on the history of the case. 

The Maiy Crane Nursery School occupies the third floor of the 
Mary Crane Building, Hull House, and cares for a group of 60 chil- 
dren from 2 to 6 years of age. Those who are approximatelv 2 to 4 
years of age form the nursery school proper, and the children of 4 
and 5 are in a kindergarten combining kmdergarten acti\dties with 
the nursery-school program. The school opens at 7.30 o'clock in 
the morning for children of working mothers and remains open until 
5 o clock in the afternoon. Children of eight or more nationalities 
attend each year, and the school affords a cross section of the Ameri- 
canization problem difficull, to equal elsewhere. The economic status 
of the famihes varies, but it includes a representation of abject 
poverty. 

In addition to the educational program for the children the college 
with the help of the affiliated organizations conducts classes for the 
pareflts in home-keeping, cooking and sewing, and child behavior. 
The instruction is supplemented by personal interviews and visits 
to homes. 

Students of the coUege have the opportunity of teaching in the 
Mary Crane Nursery School under the direction of the three highly 
trained teachers who conduct the school for the college. The care- 
fully planned teacher-training program wid the affiliation of the nurs- 
ery school with the other agencies in the building offer unusual 
advantages to the student-teacher. 

The nursery school at the National College of Education in Evans- 
ton is the beginning unit of the Children’s School, which includes a 
junior kindergarten for 4-ycar-olds, a senior kindergarten for 5-year- 
olds, and si\ grades of the elementary school. The teaching staff for 
the nursery school includes an experienced trained director and one 
full-time assistant. Student-teachers are chosen from the junior and 
senior years only. Each student spends either the entire morning or 
the entire afternoon in the nursery school, and continues in service 
for a full semester or a full year. In addition to the teaching staff 
of the nursery school, the school is served by the health, psychology, 
parent education, and homo economics departments of ^he college, 
receiving in this way the daily services of nurse, physician, nutri- 
tionist, parent education worker, and psychologist. 

The nursery school enrolls children from approximately 2 )^ years 
of age to 4. The daily schedule begins o’clock in the mom- 
mg and closes at 3 o’clock in the afternoon. The nursery-school unit 
includes two adjoining rooms, a lavatoiy, and 'a diet kitchen, with 
closets for materials and lockers for wraps opening from the unit. 
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playground of 2K acres is available and the location of the school ■ 
within a block of Lake Michigan, in a residential district with several 
wooded lots in the neighborhood, adds to the out-of-door play facilities. 

There is in the Middle West as in other sections of the country a 
deepening interest in the nursery school and a’ rapidly increasing 
demand for teachers understanding parent problems. The National 
College of Education has, therefore, developed courses in nursery- 
school education and in parent education open to all of its students, 
and those who elect to do so may specialize in nursery-school w'ork. 

The trai^g course for nursery-school teachers is a 4-year program. 

In the junior college (freshmen and sophomore years) the course is 
identical with that of all other students and includes in the second 
year practice teaching in nursery school, kindergarten, and primary 
grades. Specialization in the nurseiy school begins in the j unior year. 
Twenty hours from the following courses are required if the student 
wishes to be recommended to teach in the nursery school upon grad- 
uation: Social economics, social aspects of child welfare, mental 
hygiene, problems of child behavior, problems of child development, 
physiology, speech reeducation, nursery-school education II (an ad- 
vanced course for which nurseiy-school education I and practice 
teaching in the nursery school are prerequisite), parent education, 
child feeding II (advanced), textiles and children’s clothing, and 
adchtional practice in nursery school. Other subjects in junior and 
senior years are elective and tend to be cultural rather than profes- 
sional. — Edna Dean Eaker, President. 

4 ^' 

A LABORATORY FOR STUDENTS OF HOME ECONOMICS 
KanioM Stale College of Agriculture and Applied Science, Manhattan, Kans. 

The nursery school at Kajisas State College was organized in 1926 
under the division of home economics as a laboratory for students 
taking the course in child care which had been given ^r a good many 
years previously without laboratory work. No spihial fund was 
av^able for starting the nurseiy school nor was there a separate 
building that could be used for the purpose. Through the coopera- 
tion of other departments with the department of child welfare and 
euthenics, charged with this as its responsibility, two rooms that had 
formerly been classrooms in the Home EconoPucs Building were fur- 
nished inexpensively to accommodate 12 children, A few pieces of 
the most necessary equipment were set up on the attractive play- 
bounds already available at either end of the building. The head of 
ihe department of child welfare and euthenics, directed the nursery 
school and g^e the instruction to the students. An instructor and 
assistant instmctor completed the nursery-school teaching staff. 

At present the nursery school occupies four good playrooms with 
an adjoining cloakroom, two bathrooms, and a aniRH kitchen. 
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Twenty-five children are enrolled with a large number of others 
waiting ^ enter. 

The' nursery school is under the general direction of the department 
head who has a Ph. D. degree; the health inspection of the children 
is made by another member of the staff holding her M. D.; the diets 
are planned and directed by a*member of the staff of foods and nutri- 
tion, holding a Ph. D. degree in that line; and of the two full-time 
'people who teach in the nursery, one holds her Ph. D., the other her 
M. S. They have two graduate assistants. 

The fees paid by the children have been kept at $5 a month. 
College students pay a laboratory fee of $1. These fees cover the 
cost of the orange juice or tomato juice and cod liver oil and the noon 
meal served to the children, as well as part of the housekeeping and 
laundry costs of the school. Salaries are not covered by these fees. 

All students taking tliis course in child care and training given m 
the senior year under the division of home economics spend at least 
60 hours in the nursery school observing and assisting. Students 
■from other classes such as nutrition, psychology, and physical educa- 
tion as w ell as those planning to be nurses, who are taking pediatrics, 
frequestly observe in the nuipery school. There has been coopera- 
tion in various types of studies with the teachers of nutrition, clothing, 
and psychology. 

Besides indivi^al conferences with mothers, a class in parental 
education has been held weekly. This is made up chiefly of mothers 
^of nursery-school children, although any person interested may attend. 
No fees are required for this class. At the present time it is conducted 
by a woman with a year in excess, of her master’s degree with special 
training in parental education, who is in charge also of the State 
program in parental education. A further contribution tp parental 
education coming from the nursery .school has been the publication of 
a bulletin. Applying Nursery-School Methods of Child Tra inin g in 
the Home, which is made available for free di^^bution. The 
^ nursery school further serves as a demonstration for the numerous 
groups of parents visiting the college during Farm and Home Week. 

The growth of graduate work in this fielt^ias led to the use of the 
nursery school in the collection of certain data for the investigations 
involved in theses. It is hoped that it may serve to an increasing 
extent for research by staff members, on activity now hpaited by lack 
of funds and an attendant heavy schedule. 

Children leaving the nursery school generally attend one of the 
kindergartens in Manhattan, but the follow-up plan is entirely 
infc^al at the present time. — Helen W. Ford, Head, DepatimeiU of 
Child Weljaxe and Euthenics. « 

•' / 
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A LABORATORY FOR RESEARCH IN CHILD DEVELOPMENT 
Inalllute of Child Welfare, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis 

• 'The Institute of Child Welfare of the University of Minnesota 
was organized in 1925 for the threefold purpose of conducting 
scnrch in child development, to give instructioh within the university 
and to carry on an extension program of parent education over the 
State. A nursery school was organized and followed later by a kinder- 
garten. The chart picturing the prganization of the institute reveals 
the nursery school and kindergarten as a center about which many 
of the activities of the institute revolve. 

In the first place the nursery school and the kindergarten supply 
many of the subjects used in the investigations carried on by the 
institute. Records of the physcial, medical, psychological, social, 
and educational development of the children are secured, in addition 
to the specific data and records necessary for particular research 
projects. More than 170 research projects have been started,^ 
Appro.ximatelyCO are in progress each year. Through the research 
prop-am the nursery school and the kindergarten come into cohtdct 
with the various umversity departments which are cooperating in 
research. In return they secure from some of these departments 
the super^ion of the various sendees which are of importance to 
the succe^ul conduct of a nursery school, as is indicated by the 
broken hnes in the chart. The service relationships in the field of 
nutrition, medical history, social history, ^dental examinations, physi- 
cal measurement, and mental tests also result in the accumulation of 
aac recor s which facilitate the entire research program of the org an - 
ization and are utilized in many studies in which both the institute 
Itself and the cooperating departments are engaged. 

In the second place the nursery sclipol and the kindergarten func- 
tion as a demonstration center for instructional activities carried on 
by the mstitute mthin the umversity. In the institute courses the 
nursciy school and the kindergarten are used both for demonstration 
n 0 servation. Students in the 4-year ciiYriculum for. training 
h*rc^g^^^°^ kindergarten teachers utilize them % prlSf 

Tliird the nursery school and the kindergarten are used as an 

^aT tIT*" ^th parent education pro- 

^am. Through this they come mto relation with other aspects 
of the institute program and other cooperating departments. More, 

01 er, the pr^ence of a nursery school and kindergarten as the heart 

1 their attendant rese^ches and observational 

facihties keeps the parent eijucation staflT in close contact with the 

hSin fieW of the education and 

training of young children. 
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Nursery-School Program 


Younger group 

8. 45- 9. 46 Arrival of children. 

Inspection by nurse. 
^Outdoor play, 

^ 9. 43-10. 00 Remove wraps. * 

Toilet. . 

Fruit juice. \ 

-10. 00-10. 30 Indoor pla5i^ 
10.30-11.00 Washing. 

11. 00-11. 20 Group activities' 
Conversation. * 

Musi^. ' 

Story. 

11. 20-JL46 Rest. 

11.45 ' Lunch. 

1^. 15 Preparation for nap. 

Nap. 

2- 30 Crackers and milk. 

Play — indoors or out- 
doors. ‘ ^ 

Wraps. 

3. 46 Leave for home. 


Older, group 


8. 46- 9. 16 

9. 15- 9. 30 

9. 30-10. 30 
10. 30-11. 00 


11. 00-11. 16 

11. 16-11. 30 
11. 30-11. 46 

11. 45 

12. 16- 1. 15 
1. 16- 1. 30^ 

1. 30 

2. 30 

¥ 

a 46 


Arrival of children. 
Inspection by nurse. 
Outdoor play. 

Remove wraps. 

Fruit juice. 

Work period. 

Group activities. 
Conversation. 

Music. 

Games. ^ 

Washing. 

Look at books. 

Story. 

Rest. 

Set lunch tables. 

Lunch. 

Wraps. 

Outdoor play. 

Remove wraps. 
Preparation for nap. 
Nap. 

Crackers and milk. 

Play — indoors and out- 
doors. 

Wraps. 

Leave for home. 


Since the Institute of Child Welfare from the outset han"^hasized 
the im^rtance of securing children from a cross section of the popu- 
lation, It has developed as an accessory to the nursery^chool organiza- 
tion a long Ikt of children of various age^ ahd social ' backgrounds 
who are avaJable for periodic examinatiShs and many other types 
of mvestigation and study which can not readily be carried on within 
the school itself. This outside group of children also functions to 

Bome- extent as a control group for investigations carried on within 
^ the school, . 

The Institute of Child Welfare reaches out in many directions both 
withm the university and outside in the State of Minnesota. Ap- 
proximately 14,000 people were enrolled in its parent education pro- 
gram ih 193(^31.^ Through its numerous researches and publica-^ 
tions, throug^y extensive instruction program within the university, 
through a naarfy-sided parent^ucatiod program, it is contributing 
both to the scientifii; study and the practical welfare of children!* 
bomewhere near its center lies the nursery school and the kinder- 
garten with their opportunities for day by day contact with young 
children.— John E. Anderson, Director, Inetitvi^ of Child Welfare 
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Author’s note. — A new type of laboratory for research in special problems 
of child development was inaugurated in the fall of 1932. 

An -educational department which includes two nursery schools and a modified 
progress! school program for children -from 6 to 15 has been organ.ized recently 
in the psychiatric department of the New York Hospital-Cornell Medical College 
I Association. The intention is to use as well as to evaluate what the nursery- 

•i. school environment eontributes to the treatment of emotional problems. 

I The personnel is made up of an educational director, an educational psychol- 

ogist, and four nursery-school teachers, all of whom work under the guidance 
of the psychiatrists of the children’s department. 

One of the nursery schools is in connection with the in-patient departffieDt and 
, organizes its' work in clo.'^e cooperation with the nurses around a 24-hour day. 
The children arc admitted and discharged on the advice of the psychiatrists under 
whose guidance the treatment is planned. 

The other nursery school is an adjunct of the out-patient children’s service and 
is used bv the psychiatrists for treatment \mrpnF>e$, Its hours are from 9 to 4 
and its program similar to that of the usual nursery school. There is a nucleus 
of '‘normal’’ children accepted from sources that usually f^ed the private nyrserv' 
schools. %o this nucleus are added, as the status of the group ^rmits, clfildfeo 
referred for tyeatmeut by the psychiatrists. ^ ^ 
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‘ Section IV 

* NURSERY SCHOOLS IN R'BLiC-SCHOOl! SYSTEMS AND . 

' PI BLICLY SUPPORTED MUNICIPAL WELFARE * 

* • INSTITUTION'S 

* s 

Nursery soHools are sponsored by many publicly supported insti- 
tutions oi^anized for a rather wide variety of purposes. These 
institutions include “ State and municipal universities, land-grant 
colleges, State teachers colleges, a junior college. State and city 
public-school systems, and municipal health and welfare organizations. 

A total of 59 such agencies was reported this year, but tliese agencies 
may not comprise the whole number in operation. The nursery schools 
in these different types of institutions serve different purposes aside 
from the educational program for the chii^ren. Their permanent 
organization has often been arrived at through gradual development, 
“dn many of the colleges their value has first been tested and the re- 
sponsibilities involved discovered during a summer session. In 
addition to these institutions which maintain nursery schools there 
are many Stato, municipal, and coupty departments of health and 
welfare which give the sendees of doctors, nurses, psychologists, and 
other specialists to appro.ximately 50 nursery schools. 

tS'URSERY SCHOOLS IN PUBLIC-SCHOOL SYSTEMS 

Ther^ is no question at the present time of adding nursery schools 
^ as an integral * part of public-school systems. Opportunity for 
kindergarten experience is not yet offered to aU 5-year-old children 
even in cities maintaining kindergartens and 4-year-old children are 
allowed by law’ to attend kindeigafteh in but slightly more than half 
of the States. The question regarding nursery schools at this time, 
then, deals more with the ways in w hich the addition of one of more 

* nursery-school demonstration centers can serve the schools and the 

community. The following are some of the questions a^superin- 
tendent of schools might ask of those who are alr^dy experimenting 
with nursery schools or who have Reached certain convictions about 
them: . . 

What benefits have children received from attending nursery schools? 

Will a nursery -school demonstration center help the kindergarten, elementary, 
and high-Bchool faculties of the public school^ understand better how children's 
learning and social habits are developed; will they know more about the economy 
of guiding effectively the children's inter^ts and elementary behavior drives? 

Will the parents of school children become morcrnxinscious of tbp educative 
import|fnce of the first years ofa child’s l|fe iQaid of Afb influence tb^ir own atti- 
tudes and their ways of living have upop all pld&aeo of child development? 
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Will the upper-grade and high-school students benefit from observinir th- 
ways young children act. and may a new technique in guidance and conaultation 
for these older pupils result? 

Will the thinking aroused in the community about each phase of child develor>- 
ment, about famUy relationships, and the influence of environment upon potentisl 
learning abilities be worth the expenditure in effort and money required in 
orgamzing a nursery-school center? ' ^ m u m 


^ Within public-school systems nursery schools have been organized 
in both elementary and high-school buildings. These schools serve 
the whole school program in a number of ways. In Grand Rapids 
and Kalamazoo they are chiefly a pyt of the elementaiy-school 
program. The school in Louisville was organized on the initiative 
of an elementary school principal who^ school is located in an 
imde^rivileged commimity and who wished to meet the needs of the 
younger children. In Pasadena, Chicago, and Highland Park the 
schools act as laboratories for high-school courses in child care 
In Rochester and Albany the schools are experimental units in child 
development, parent, and preparental education. The Winnetka 
unit gives many of the foregoing services and also is a part of the • 
school guidance prograrii. Another unit served the research depart- 
ment of the Los Angeles public schools, imtil the financial retrench- 
ment program began. 

Anticipating the opei^g of a nursery-school unit a superintendent 
of schools may want to investigate certain local regulations and State 
laws which may affect the project. In some States money from the 
general school fund may be used for the education of children below 
the age of 6 and in others no such provision is made. The greater 
number of State laws ‘ covering the establishment of kindergartens 
place the age limit at 4, but do not include children below the age of 4. 
The certification of nursery-school teachers has been cared for in 
8^e States under special headings or under the heading of elementaiy 
eolation. Some of the laws relative to the establishment of kinder- 
ga^ns, specify that no changes be piade in thd current method of • 
taking the school census. If it is necessafy rfot to disturb the State 
regulation regarding the census age at which financial aid is given 
for public^hool pupils, it still is desirable lo discover the number 
and location of children of pr<eschool age in the community. This 
would help both in the establishment of a nuhsery-school project 
and in anticipating future school programs. 

The folloT^g reports from seven representative nursery-school 
centers wit^ public*echool systems present their organization and 
adhiimstrative set-up. The reports throw into relief the variety' 
of purposes for which these nurse 'ry schools are oiganized and show 

k^tloa to klndorcwtoni io eSeet 1981. Mary ttebuy DaTlo end Wirt W. Ka^oete. 

vS0i ol Kilmtioiv PAmphl0| No. 90, 1083. * 
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in detail the line of responsibility for their administration and Che 
services other than the education of young children which they oflfer. 

NURSERY SCHOOLS AS A PART OF THE KINDERGARTEN-PRIMARY 
V DEPARTMENT 

Grand Rapids, Mich, 

Three half-day nursery schools are operating in Grand Rapids as a 
part of the public-school system. These schools were established for 
the purpose ^f providing an environment which would supply com- 
panionship, equipment, ^ expert educational guidance for children 
of preschool age and also to demonstrate to parents and teachers 
the values of nursery education. 


PERSONS WHO CONTRIBUTE TO 
WELFARE OF NURSERY SCHOOL CHILD. 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS: GRAND RAPI 09 MICHIGAN. 


SUPERINTENDENT 
OF SCHOOLS 


health officer 

CITY PHYSICIAN 



PRINCIPAL 


SUPERVISOR 


SUPERVISOR 


SUPERVISOR 


SCHOOL 



KINDERGARTEN 


HOME 


NURSES 


DOCTOR 

<|p 


AND EARLY 


econokAcs 







ELEMENTARY 


CADVISORY ) 







GRADES 

• 








NURSERY SCHOOL AND KINDERGARTEN TEACHER 


PARENTS or 

NURSERY 


NURSERY SCHOOL 


KINDERGARTEN 

SCHOOL 

CHILD 


child 


CHILD • * 




Our first nursery khool was opened about six years ago in the 
Kensington School, a^ew buildmg which since its beginning has been 
^ 0 ^ as an experiitfental or project school. In a large elementary 
district known as the Harrison Park distimL the prekindergarten 
work is given in a junior l^dergarten. In !^dgett Home, in which 
the board of education maintains the school and supervises the edi^ca- 
tioDt of the children, the nursery seemed especially nOedful. 

It is not our aim to institute a nursery in each of our 35 elementary 
buildings. It is doubtful that the board of education will for years 
to wme be able to adopt the nursery sc^iool as a general policy with- 
out the financial cooperation of the parents because of the cost en- 
tailed by the smajj^number of pupils per teacher. 
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At Blo(Jgett Home for Children, children of 2 and 3 years of age 
attend a nursery school in the building but under the guidance of a 
teacher who is furnished by the board of education. A junior kinder- 
garten at Harrison Park School takes children 4 years old. At 
Kensington School children 3 years of age are admitted. T’arents of 
this district are given the first opportunity to enter thcir'’children in 
the school, but other parents outside the district are given the privilege 
of sending their children to this school if there is room for them. 

The Kensington and Harrison Park Schools are financed, housed, 
and equipped imder the same arrangements as that by which our 
other school gr&des are cared for. The Blodgett Home group is 
housed by the home and equipped in part by the home and in part 
by the board of education. 

The teachers of all nursery schools hold Michigan State life certifi- 
cates and have had twoor more years of teacher training in the kinder- 
garten or nursery school field. These teachers serve as kindeigarten 
teachers in the afternoon in the same school in which they teach in the 
miming. 

As the child reaches 4)4 or 5 years of age he is placed in the kinder- 
gArten group under the same “teacher. In this way the nursery- 
school and kindeigarten programs are closely integrated and close 
observation of the child's growth during the two periods is secured. 

'The same cumulative record card is used for these children as is 
used in other grades of the elementary and junior high schools. 

The nursery schools are all Under the supervision of the supervisor 
of the kindergarten and early elementary grades. 

Aside from the service mentioned for Blodgett Home, the nursery 
schools receive no service from municipal or private organizations. 
They receive service from the regular school staff*- of nurses and 
hysicians. 

of the schools have morning sessions only, froijj 8.30 to 11.30 
o’clock. They open ^th a free activity period, held out of doors 
whenever possible. All play equipment suitable for young children 
is used' at this time. This period is followed by a mid-moming Ihnch 
of tomato juice and cod liver oil in the winter and milk in the spring- 
time. After that every elmd rests on a cot for 20 minutes. Following 
this a period of conversation songs, stories, and pictures concludes 
the morq^g’s activities. 


The nursery, school is consi 
for all children regardless of thei 


ired a desirable means of education 
locial or economic status. * 


First, it offers the child companionship with children of his own age. 
In the home the child is either the\>nly child or he associates with 
bihthers or sisters older or younger tE^ himself.' He gets, usually, 
. eiU^ too* much or too little attentiob. He tends aciMU'diqgly^ to 
becoine either overly aggressive or too retiring and submissive. In 
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the nursery school he learns to stand on his own feet, to mingle with 
children of his own age in a spirit of fair play, to share, to take turns, 

• to follow directions, and to give up his own way when it is right to 
do so without having a temper tantnlm. ' 

Secondly, the school pro\ides space and play apparatus \^ch 
furnish opportunity for full muscular exercise' and activity. The 
nursery school child- learns to care for himself, to take off his own 
wraps and hang them up, to wash his own hands and comb his hair. 

Language habits are given special consideration. Baby talk is 
discouraged and clear distinct speech cultivated. 

Mothers’ meetings are <#part of the educational program. Instruc- 
tion is given in the methods used in the nurserj- school and mothers . 
are asked to observe the children’s behavior at home, to keep simple 
records of iLand tp fry to establish the same kind of guidance in the 
home as is ireed in the school. - 

■ Establisliment of habits of independence and desirable behavior 
at this early age tends to relieve tl^e home and the school of many'of 
the personality problems which have caused much difficulty ^th 
cliildren of later years. , 

The board of education and the administrative and supervisory 
officers of the schools are convinced that these three nursery schools 
are worth all that theyS-ost in acquainting the public with the value 
of early education. In other w-ords, we have established the three 
nursery schools for the purpose of demonstrating the efficacy of«early 
' education. , ^ 

It is hoped that the success of these schools will lead ultimately to 
the dttablishment of several private nursery schools. All of our 
nursery schools also serve as laboratories for our parent education 
classes. Probably these rooms are dsited more by parents than any 
other departments of the school system. — Leslie A. Butuer, Super- 
iniendent of Schools, and Elizabeth Webster, Supervisor of Early 
Elemenidry Grades. ^ v 

C t .9" 

A NURS^lRY SCHOOL LABORATORY FOR HIGH-SCHOOL STUDENTS 

Highland Park, Mich, 

The ntirsery school in the Htgliland Park schools was organized as 
a laboratory for high-school classes in child care. While the nursery 
school has this purpose as its main objective it is of direct benefit to 
the children enrolled and directly and indirectly acts as a training 
center for parents. It is also used as an observation center by 
students from other high- schools, by kindergarten and primary- 
grade teachers within the Highland Park school system, and by, • 
studente from the Merrill -Palmer School. The school is financed 
by the board of education but a fee is chai^ged to cover the cost of 
the food served. 
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The Bchohl is housed in what was a private residence. It is a 
3-story building a wing on one side which is used as an open-air 
sleeping room. There is adequate floor space, cupboard, and locker 
space, as well as toilet facilities. 

There is a large playground with plenty of open spac4. The 
equipment, apparatus, and play material is of the Sort that aids in 
the development of Isirge and fine muscles, gives sensori-motor experi- 
ence and is adapted to the dramatic and constructive play of the child. 

Records kept, in addition to nap, feeding, and bowel records, are 
the general previous history of the child, the physical health history, 
the psychological record, attendance, and causes for absence. At the 
end of each year and at the termination of a child’s nursery-school 
experience a report is made to the parents of the personality and habit' 
traits of the child, of changes' effected during attendance at nursery 
school and recommendations for further guidance. The psychological 
tests, physical records, and personality- and habit reports are sent on 
to the principal of the school which the child enters on leaving the 
nursery school. Meetings and conferences between kindergarten and 
nursery-school teachers help to integrate the program for the children. 

Sixteen children are enrolled regularly and in addition to this we 
have 3 children whom we consider as substitutes to take the places 
of children absent for any period of time. The^children come from 
homes of varying social and economic backgrounds. This faU the 
youngest child taken into the nursery school was 19 months old, while 
the oldest was 4 years and 4 months. We find it best to have some in 
each age group, but more in the nuddle group rather than the extremes 
at the upper or lower level. 


The nursery-school laboratory is in session -5 days a week and the 
children come to the school between 8.30Land 9 o’clock and go home 
between 3 and 3.30’ o’clbck. There isJilw usual summer vacation. 
The nurseiy-school day includes the uW^ program of activities of 
free play, rhythmic activities, language development, toilet pro- 
cedures, eating, and sleeping. The school provides ad^equate space, 
indoors and out, and the equipment necessary for the proper carrying 
out of such a program. Opportunity is afforded the child for com- 
panionship with children his own age and every core is taken ^to 
guide social adjustments adequately. 

The staff of the nurseiy school is limited by coat. The teacher in 
charge of the nurserj^rschool group has a background of teaching and 
nursery-school training and eiqierience. She has a college degree and 
holds a life teaching certificate issued by the State. The high-school 
instructor in charge of the classes in child care'mah.es the contact 
between the class of students and the nursery-school laborato^. The 
nursery schD^l calls upon^a school nurse for daily inspection, upon the 
nurse’s ofldch ^or the mon^y weighing and^heasuring, and upon the 
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dental hygienist for the supervision of the care of the teeth. The 
parents are asked to have the general physical examination given by 
their own physician. The psychological department gjves ^mental, • 
tests and the mental hygienist is available for advice when needed. 
This year menus are planned by the director of the high-school 
cafeteria with guidance from the Merrill-Palmer School. 

Students are given careful directions as to the methods of procedure 
to be followed while at nursery school. They are assigned regular 
labor^ry duties, a different assignment being given them each time 
they are at nursery school. Obser\'ation outlines initiate the 
students when they first enter the laboratory. These outlines cover 
detaib of motor, social, intellectual, and emotional development. 
The students leam that the play material at the disposal of the 
children is placed theft with the developmental needs of the child 
in mind, and that the day’s program of activities cares for all phases 
of growth and development. ' 

Contact with parents is such as to keep them informed about nurs- 
ery-school procedure and the part they can play to further the best 
interests of the rhild. The parents are given a daily report as to 
whether or not the child has eaten his dinner, had a satisfactory nap, 
and a bowel movement. Individual reports are made as the occasion 
arises, of behavior difficulties and of methods of handling them. After • 
a child is adjusted to the nursery -school environment, parents are 
invited to visit the nursery school to get a better understanding of 
methods and procedure.* The parents have a parent-teacher asso- 
ciation which, at their own request, meets in the evening to enable 
the fathers to come. 

A justification of the practical work offered in child care was 
expressed by junior college girls and their parents in response to an 
inquiry. This inquiry was made to help determine where best to 
make certain necessarv curtailments in the school budget. * Questions 
addressed to the students inquired whether they would elect an 
additional course in child care if it were offered either with or without 
credit and whether they had learned anything through taking the 
course which they would not have learned otherwise. A third of 
the 44 students replying to the inquiry said that they would elect an 
additional course in child care if it were offered either with or without 
credit. Approximately three-fourths of the students declared that 
they had gained information in the high-school course which they 
wduild not have learned elsewhere. Explanations of the replies' indi- 
cate that nearly every girl v^w the course, because she is an only 
child or because there are no children of nursery-schqol age in the 
family. * In listing the most valuable features of the course the 
students emphasized chiefly the opportunities offered for practical 
experiences with children which vitalized the courses in theory and 
* 
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which threw into relief the need for beginning life with. adequate habits 
and attitudes. 

Questions addressed to the parents of the students and a summary 
of the replies received from 53 parents follow: 

1. Do you believe the course in child care an essential part of your daughter's 

education? ' 

Yes, 46. No, 3. Good but not essential, 4. 

2. Did your daughter learn anything in the child-care course that she would 

not have learned at home? 

Yes, 49. No, 4. 

3. Has the course in child care changed your daughter's attitude toward 

children? 

Yes, 26. No, 24. Uncertain, 3. 

4. Check the phrase which to your w^ay of thinking most clearly describes 

the’childjcare course. j 

Most important, 21. Very important, 15. Important, 13. Of little im- 

porianca 4. Of no importance, 0. 

6. Do you thmk this course should be compulsory or elective? 

Compulsoi^, 41. Elective, 12. 

Explanations for each reply were solicited. For the positive replira 
to question 1, explanations centered around the essential need of 
preparation for a parental careec. One mother said ‘‘I believe every 
girl is a potential mother and scientific child care s^uld be a part of. 
her education/^ — Ira Allen, Supenntendent of Schools^ and 

Alice R. Wallin, Hmd^ High-School Department of Child Qire. 

■ 

I 

A NUPISERY SCHOOL IN A CITY SCHOOL PROGRAM IN 

^ CHILD DEVELOPMENT AND PARENT EDUCATION 

AUxtny, N.Y.' 

The Albany Nursery School is one part of the program in child 
development and parent education in the Albany city schools. 'This 
program is financed as a 5-year experimental project on a grant from 
the Laura Spelman Fund and is being developed, cooperatively with 
another project, also Spelman supported, in the New York State 
■ College for Teachers — the two pwallel units forming a joint program. 
Both programs are the outg^o^m of early interest in parent study 
groups, conducted chiefly fii^t^by the home economics department of 
the coUege and later extende'd byHhe State Department of Education. 
They form an integral pai;t the New York State program in child 
development' and parent education. « 

, The nursery school constitutes a working laboratory and an obser- 
vation center to be used, in so far as the welfare of the child permits, 
by parents, by homdmaking classes, by elementary scho*ol teachers,, 
and by advanced students at the New York, State College for Teach- 
ers. The city department of education gives housing and rela^ 
services in a* public school. Two sunny first-floor ^hoolrooms and 
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three adjacent corridors have been adapted in a new wing to make a 
unit which has its own exit to an inclosed.outdoor play yard. 

The city school director of child development and parent education 
is also director of the nursery school. The head teachOr and assistant 
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The Albany 'city school program in child development and parent 
education was begun in February, 1931. The nursery school opened 
in March, 1931. The work has in this short time proceeded congerva- 
^ lively, development guided by study of present observable 

relationships and the al^ekdy felt need for further extension. 

, The following departments and organizations have relationship 'to 
the nursery school as follows: 


Servire to Nuraery^ School 

1. Kindergarteji education. 

The kindergarten education su- 
pervisor cooperates in line with 
her work. "Kindergarten and pri- 
mary teachers in public school 

p where the nursery school is located 
assist at meal time, eat « 7 ith chil- 
dren, and keep regular meal-time 
records. 

2. City School Medical Service. 

’Gives daily nurse’s inspection, 
yearly examination, and consulta- 
tion service. 

3. City School Department of Physical 

Education and Mil^icipal Recrea- 
tion. 

Provides certain outside play 
equipment, 

4. Vocational education. 

Tarticularly in home-making 
work. Gives general cqoperation. 


6. New York State College for Teach- 
ers. ^ 

Psychologist for mental tests. 
Consultation service. 

6. Albany pt^rent education, 
p Committee (representing inter- 
ested organizations). 

Collections of raw material^ for 
^ experimental improvised use. 

Assisting hostesses when public 
or club officials visit school. 


Service from Nursery School 

Personally conducted study of equip- 
ment of nursery school. 

Scheduled observation of nursery- 
school work by individual teachers. 

• a 


Opportunity for nurses and doctors 
to ^tudy developmental activities and 
materials in both physical and psycho- 
logical aspects. 


Consultation and assistance in plan- 
ning units of child study. • 

Opportunity for study of equipment 
and activities of nursery school by 
teachers and by pupils. ' 

Meeting of teachers for discussion of 
related methods. 

Observation — opportunity for home- 
makin^ and for child development 
classes. 


Observati^ — opportunity for study 
of nursery-school materialsSiffcI meth- 
ods. 


Parents, when arranging for the enrollment of a 'child, are given 
opportumty to discuss fully the requirements of the school, in parent 
coojwration and both are asked to sign a simple agi«^ent: Parents 
participate in the school activities under teacher^supervision. The 
143704-— 83 e ' 
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plan provides for daily participation for three nonconsecutive weeks 
in each semester. Parents have a part in the activities every hour of 
the day except the meal time and sleep period. Additional oppor- 
tunity is provided when -desired, and on guarded schedule parents 
may study behavior during the meal time. Parents make a daily 
morning report to the school and the* school provides an aftemooit 
report for parents. Regular parent matings are held. The effort is 
made increasingly to include both parents. 

The director of child development and parent education and the 
supervisor of kiAiergarten primary education are cooperating in an 
experimental approach to the problem of integrating the programs. 
Kindergarten teachers study the nursery-school activities. Plans 
are being evolved for following the later progress of nursery-school 
children by periodic observation and informal record and, by parent 
consultation. — C. Edward Jones, Supeti^endent of Schools, and 
Elinor Lee Beebe", director oj Child Development and Parent 
E^ucaiion. . 


A UNIT OF A DEPARTMENT OF EDUtATIONAL COUNSEL 


.f. 


Winnetka, lU. 


The Winnetka Public-School Nursery was organized in September, 
1927, after a’ year and a half of careful planning and training of teach- 
ing persoimel. It was organized because the superintendent believed 
that an understanding of early childhood development was funda- 
mental to an understanding of work with children in upper school 
levels and also because he believed that, the nursery school was an 
essential elenient in any adequate program of preparental and 
parental education and mental Jiygiene. At the time of opening, the 
nursery school was housed in one room, having an adjoining coat room 
and a toilet room with one toilet and lavatory. The nursery school 
operated under these conditions.for a year and a half and i^n moved 
into quarters especially planned to meet the needs of a nursery-school 
unit. ; 

These quarters were built with the offices of the department of 
educational counsel as an addition to the junior high school. Both 
units with full equippoent were donated to the -board of education. 
Remedial w6rk had been going on in the Winjetka public schools for 
some years. However, the fully organized and equipped department ^ 
calne ^ a direct outgrowth of the nursery unit since it was realized 
. that Wy through such a department could certain much-needed 
studies he made. Plans are under-^ay to keep continuous records of 
.•nursery cUlffren from CRe second through the fourteenth year. 
Through these records differentiations may perhaps be made between 
causal and casual defecte in children. If enough records of children 
are kept over a period ofyeajs, as problems develop in the adolescent 
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period, it may be possible that studies of records of earlier years will 
reveal indications of those difficulties in the children or perhaps lacks 
in home or school training will be traceable and educators, parents 
and teachers may then learn wherein they have failed in their earlier 
understanding and handling of situations. Through such studies 
certain preventive procedures should be evolved. 

The nursery umt at the present time comprises a nursery play room, 
coat room, isolation room, kitchenette, office, and a toilet rcK)ra 
equipped with four bowls and thr^ toilet seats. This toilet room is 
shared by the junior kindergarten which is housed in an adjoining 
room. The junior kindergarten for 4-year-olds and the nursery school 
for 2 and 3 year olds are jointly administered as the Nursery Unit of 
the public-school system. The unit is staffed by a part-time staff 
director and by an assistant part-time supervisor, who- also serves as 
psychologist. In the nursery at all times are a teacher and an assist- 
ant; in the junior kindergarten, one teacher: All persons connected 
with the unit have university degrees excepting the staff director. 
The psychologist holds a Ph. D. degree and the nursery teachers have 
special nurseiy-school training. In addition to the re^ar staff there 
are always two or three students from the National College of Edu- 
cation, Evanston, who come to the nursery unit for practice teaching. 

A self-perpetuating nursery-school board is responsible for the 
financing of both the nursery school and the junior kindergarten. 
The total budget for running the two units is about $6,000 a y^. 
About $3,400 is subscribed voluntarily in amounts ranging from $10 
to $300 per year by parepts of children who attend the nursery-school 
unit. About $1,200 more comes in through voluntary subscriptions 
solicited from the community, and the balance is raised by the 
nurseiy-school board in various ways. 

The health program is under the supervision of the Elizabeth 
McCormick Memorial Fund, Mary E. Murphy, director. The 
McCormick Fimd supplies a part-time pediatrician for periodic 
general health examinations, and a nutritionist who plans menus, 
weighs and measures the children each month, ani confers with the 
staff at least once in two weeks when faculty meetings are held. The 
McCormick Fund also furnishes the part-time services of a worker 
for parent education who plans and helps cany through a program 
for parents in conjunction with the nursery-school staff. The McCor- 
mick Fund is a Chicago oiganization, established and operated on a 
generously outlined charter to further child development along all 
lines, physical, psychological, and educational. In carrying forward 
their program, the McConnick Fund tries to maintain a balance 
between service and research. From time to time as cases appear 
that indicate need for psychiatric treatment, staff conferences are 
held with the preschool branch of 4he Institute for Juvenile Research, 
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a State organization. If indicated, psychiatric services are then given 
by members of the institute staff. Daily health inspection is given 
through the village health office by the school nurse. Light, heat 
and janitor services are given by the board of education. The'salary 
of the psychologist is almost entirely paid by a gift from the Rosen- 
wald Fund. The services of the staff director, the psychologist, and 
the nutritionist are shared by the folloning nursery schools: Garden 
Apartments (two nursery schools), Winnetka Public Nurseiy Unit 
(nurseiy school and junior kindergarten), Parker Practice Nurseiy of 
the Chicago Normal GoUege. Details of services are here given to 
indicate how specialized services may be secured at low costa to a unit 
through sharing of specialists by a number of units and by the use of 
existent community agencies. The nui'sery school in Winnotka is in 
session from 9 to 3.30 o’clock daily; the junior kindergarten from 9 to 
11.30 o’clock. Programs are somewhat elastic. Nursery children 
are sometimes sent home for luncheons and naps, and at times junior 
kmdergarten children are kept at school over these periods. 

The nursery school acts as a laboratory for junior high school girls 
and boys, for teachers in training, and -for faculty members of the 
Winnetka schools. Seventh and eighth grade girls come in and 
observe the children, work direcUy with them in some of the mow 
simple situations, and help with luntheon preparations. Seventh and 
eighth grade boys have built various pieces of equipment for the ours* 
eiy school, including a tree house,, horizontal bars, and smaU screens 
to be placed around the beds. Regular discussions are held with the 
girls m a effort to develop in them better understapding and greater 
appreciation of family life. It is hoped that this course will soon be 
giv-en to the boys also. Such subjects as family life in other countries 
and wmmumties, foods for litUe children, behkvipr problems, and 
such mimediate problems in their own lives as attitude toward author- 
ity and relationships to brothers and sisters are discussed.’ This 
phase of the work of the nursery schools is still in its incipiency. It is 
being developed in connection with' a junior high school course on 
family life, which supplements and makos practical some phases of the 
course m biology and human reproduction. In.occasional instances 
on rwommendation of the department of educational counsel, girls 
unable to adjust to r^ular school routine have been sent to the riurseiy 
school for special work. Here they have found themselves in this 
qinte different environment which is evidently more suited to them 
Teachers of the preprimaiy group, consisting of n^iy school, 
junior ^deigarten, kindergarten, and connecting firet§ide, meet 
with the mireeiy-flchool staff director and the superintendent of 
schools once a week to discuss preprimaiy curriculum building. They 
Iteve built up a minimum graded song list for preprimary use. Work 
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has also been done on play materials graded according to age levels.' 
The preprimary group is preparing a booklet for parents. The booklet 
includes concise information on. habits of eatbg, sleeping, independ- 
ence, etc., which parents should try to establish in their children 
during the ages of from 2 to 6 years, a graded listof song, play, and story 
materials, and suggestions for their use. II also includes a discussion 
of excursions that fathers and mothers can take with their children. - 

A regular program of parent education is carried on by the nursery- 
school staff. Group meetings are held afternoons or evenings in 
accordance with the parents’ needs and wishes each year. At the 
' present a short course is being given to parents on the introduction (rf 
music into the home. This course is open not only to nursery-school 
parents but to all parents in the community who are interested in 
attending. Parents are asked to participate in the daily nursery 
program to a limited extent. They are asked to come to assist in 
getting children dressed after naps, to go on excursions, and to help at 
weighing and measuring periods. Systematic effort is made to teach 
parents how to observe and analyze' their children’s activities, habits, 
and attitudes. They^are asked to fill out observation ontlines as a 
result of watching their children both in the nursery school and at 
home. At practically all parent meetings, parents are furnished with 
simple bulletins concerning the subject under discussion. The 
following subjects are among-those which have been included: Disci- 
pline, wise use of holiday periods, play materials, songs, and stories. 
Some of these bulletins £ire written by the person in charge of the 
meeting and others are the outgrowth of study and investigations by 
members of the preprimary group. Such studies are considered an 
important function of the nursery-school department. 

Although the nursery school works with 33 to 36 children and their 
famihes each year, the money expenditure would not be considered 
justifiable unless the nursery school were distinctly considered as a 
laboratory. It purposes to serve the school system as a source of 
study in its whole research program, especially as related to the 
department of educational counsel and in curriculum building. It will 
continue to serve as a unit for tr aining junior high school girls. and 
boys and for the training of teachers and those taking graduate work. — 
Carleton W. Washburne, SuperirUeruUnt of Schools, ani Rose H. 
Alschuler, Nursery-School Staff Director. 


^ VaAustyiie, Dorothy. Play bohAvior and ctioloe of play mat4viali o( preaobool ohildren. Uoinnlty 
cf OhiSLco Pmo, Chicago, lU. 1933. KM p. 
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A DEMONSTRATION IN SCIENTIFIC CHILD CARE UNDER THE 
> DIVISION OF RESEARCH 

Lot Angelet, Calif. 

The Normandie 'Nurserj* School -was established in 1926 by the 
board of education for the purpose of furnishing a demonstration 
center m scientific chUd care for the benefit of parents, of nursea, of 
teachers, and of secondary-school students who ivill be the parents 
and child guardians of the future. It was also anticipated that 
future programs would provide some reldtionsliip between the 
nursery-school and the high-school guidance work.. 

The m^ery-school plant and program were designed to permit 
children from 2 to- 5 to develop proper habits and normal attitudes 
and emotions and to provide a center where adults might discover 
more about the nature and needs of young childhood. 

A bimgalow avaUable upon the ample grounds of an elementary 
school m a rmddle-class section was enlarged and remodeled according 
to sjiecifications draw* up by the director of the school. The yard 
was fenced, ornamental shrubs and a lawn planted. A lily and 
goldfish pool was made near the front gate by the sixth-grade boys 
of the elementary school, with cement furnished by the Red Cross 

The project was most fortunate in its staff. The directing teacher 
had her master's degree, with a biology major, had been a nutrition 
teacher m kgh school, a successful mothei;. and a fcUow for one year at 
the Mernll-Palmer School. She holds Olifomia general secondaiy 
and administrative credentials. An assistant teacher had a master’s 
degree, with a psycholofor major. She holds CaUfomia kindergarten- 
primary credentials, and had had successfid teaching experience with 
young children. A trained nurse, who rapidly trained into a nurseiy- 
Khool teachei*, holds California public health nursing and health and 
development credentials, and has had university work in child psy- 
chology , nutrition, mental hygiene, and nursery-school technique. 

The project was highly cooperative from the beginning.. For the 
firet year the Red Cross supplied one teacher and the examining 
physician, ^ter that, the health and corrective physical education 
^^lon of the Los Angeles city schools supplied a pediatrician one- 
half d&y a month, a posture specialist one day a month, and a nurse 
(desenM above) four-fifths time< The speech correction division 
supphed expert diagnosis and prescription in special cases. The 
school hbrarian supphed suitable books for the children and for the 
parents and students. The visual education division supplied pictures. 

.. Ihe bungalow and grounds which housed the school were a part of 
the plant of Normandie Avenue Elementaiy School, whose principal 
Buppo^ the project generously in word and deed. Various private 
individuals were active in the work in. the community. The State 
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department of education supplied its director of parent education 
southern section, ^ conduct evening classes for the parents’ group. 

Certain underlying principles, were set down as basic to this project: 

Modem psychology has demonstrated the importance of the earliest 
years of childhood. It is now accepted that habits and attitudes 
acquired m the first four years will probably color the entire mental 
life and affect the behavior of individuals t^oughout all their years. 

Modern parents, busy with a thousand interests, usually have had 
neither the time nor the training to. make it possible for them to master 
the facts now estabUshed in regard to the proper physical and mental 
hygiene of childhood. , ‘ 

The nursery school is one of the agencies which hopps to supply 
this need for groups of parents, tethers, and students, by demon- 
strating to them a program of physical and mental care of children 
which wnll prove its soundness in improved habits, more wholesome 
reactions to authority, more happiness, less nervofls tension, and 

better adaptation to group life. Classes in parenthood are an integral 
.part of the program. . ® 

The service the nursery school rendered the school' system and 
comnwmity is reflected in the following figures, based on the year 


(а) Children enrolled, 41. 

(б) Average attendance at uemimonthly parents’ meetings, 32. 

(e) Higli-flchool students: ’ 

4 hours per week, 34 girla. 

4 hours per semester, 81 boys. 

(d) Elementary^^chool girls: A small number on regular schedule. 

(e) Visitors, including educators, social workers, health workers teachers 

and parents, 791. ' 


Inte^ation with the kindergarten was the responsibility of the 
psychological clinic, a department of the division of psychology and 
educational research, of which the Normandie Nursery School was 
also a part. A survey of children iii kindergarten who had l^^n in 
the nursery school was made. There was also a foUow-up of any 
nurseiy-schwl children who had any diflBculty in adjustment to 
school. Recbrds made at the nursery school are a part of the files 

of the division of psychology, available at any time for use.in the 
child 8 later school life. 


A^r the first year the nursery school was financed entirely by the 
board of education (except for food and incidentals), costs being allo- 
cated to the various departments, according to the certificate of the 
teacher, the kind of service, and the character of the suppUes and 
equipment. Food, including orange juice and cod-liver oil, and the 
work of the matron lyko served it, was provided out of a funcLmade 
up by parents St $6 per month. 
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The division of psychology and educational research was responsible 
for educational policies and activities. The success of the parents’ 
classes in connection with the nurseiy school is attested by the 
parents’ demand that they meet once each week instead of bimonthly, 
The success of the high-school classes, providing 18 hours of observa- 
tion in the nursery school, was demonstrated when the class into 
which it had been bootlegged — one called advanced dietetics — was 
elected in numbers far exceeding any election formerly known in the 
class. _ One big senior said of the class that he wished he had had it 
earlier, as it had helped him so much in his own life. 

Certain experiments have been undertaken from time to time. 
Growth curves have been plotted, and mental growth measured and * * 
recorded. Last year an experiment in “sharing behavior” was pur- 
sued by a graduate student for the University of Southern California. 

A study of voluntary selection of activities, as related to age and of 
voluntary grouping for play, was made and reported. 

The closing of this school * has been a matter of very deep regret 
to all of the people of the school departments who know of the pur- 
poses, workings, and success of the school. It had been planned to 
gradually increase the number of these units in connection with' the 
high schools in order that they might be more easily utilized as train- 
ing centers for high-school students. The hope is still cherished, that 
some time in the future this may ^till be done. The parents were 
unwilling to have the school closed. They have planned a nonprofit- 
making organization and are “carrying on.” — Elizabeth L. Woods, 
Director, Division oj Psychology and Educational Research. • 

STATE UNITS IN NURSERY EDUCATION 

Several State departments of education are carrying on programs 
for the welfare and education of childrep prior to regular school 
entrance. In Utah a bulletin ^ has been issued for general distribu- 
tion which presents inf<^Bmtioh on children’s habits of eating and 
sleeping, on their physi^ development, with suggestions for the 
formation of desirable habits, and with lists of play materials. In the 
introduction. State Superintendent Jensen draws attention to the 
fact that “educators have come to rdcognize more fully than ever 
before the remarkable possibilities of child development during the 
first two or four years of life. . . . They have also come to recog- 
nize the need for a fuller understanding both by parents and teachere 
of ways and means for having these remarkable possibilities realized.” 


• In view ot Increased population and decreaaed hinds this nureerr achool war closed duiins tba 
of mi. 

* Bulletin 00 the pracbool oliim. DepertmeDt of Public Instniotloo. Salt Clt^. Utah, isn, 
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Through a presch'ool clinic/ organized cooperatively by the North 
Carolina State Board of Health knd school officials, chUdrdn ready for 
school entrance, and their parents are initiated into school life. New 
York State in 1928 organized a department of cliild development and 
parental education.® As part of its program several nurserj' schools 
were organized in cities and others already organized were used as 
demonstration centers. Many other, State projects sponsored by such 
departments as mental hygiene and adult education support the 
programs m child development. Radio talks on cliild guidance have 
been given by specialists in nursery-school education, 4>y psychia- 
trists,* physicians, specialists in mental hygiene, and others Child- 
guidance clinics have been developed where many direct connections 
are made between the habit formation in early childhood and the 
problems faced with older children. 

A unique downward extension of a State’s school program for de- 
pendent children has been made in Micliigan. The following report 
shows how this school has developed its nursery-school program. 

A STATE SCHOOL FOR DEPENDENT CHILDREN 


Coldvjaler, Mich, 


The Michigan State PubUc School U an institution maintained bv 
the State of Michigan to care for her dependant boys and girls under 
14 years of age at time of admission. Their stay at the school is only 


THE NURSERY SCHOOL IN THE 
MICHIGAN STATE PUBLIC S^:HOOL 
FOR DEPENDENT CHILDREN. 



tei^oraiy, dep^ding on such factors as riientaUty, physical condi- 
tion, and stebUity. They are placed ou« from the instituUon for 
^option. The entire institution is an integral part of the State's 
^ucational system and jg^maintained by S^te appropriation. 
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Instruction begins with the nursery school and" ends with the 
eighth graded Those above this level attend the Coldwater Hkb 
School. 

The boys and girls under 5 years of age, usu Jly about 50 ih num- 
ber, are housed in the nursery building and do not mingle with the 
other children on the grounds. WTien they reach the age of 5 they 
are transferred to one of the 1 1 cottages and enter our kindergarten. 
It was for the purpose of making tliis transition easier and for placing 
the. formation of habits on an educational basis that the nursery 
schibol was inaugurated during the school year 1927-28. Before the 
establishmen|^of the nursery school so much time was consumed in 
familiarizing the children from the nursery with routine of school 
work that they were notable to complete the kindergarten and first 
grade in two years. 

The experiment was started on a half-time basis and was in charge 
of the kindergarten teacher. She devoted half of each day to each of 
her groups. The play room in the nursery was altered and equipped 
to accommodate the children under the new arrangement. The 
experiment proved so successful that in June, 1931, a specially trained 
director was hired and the training put on a 24-hour basis. The 
director received her B, S. degree from the University of Illinois and 
then took one year of graduate work with the Merrill-Pahner School 
in Detroit. This was followed by one ^ear in the nursery school 
conducted by the Detroit Department of Public Welfare.. 

The physical welfare of the children is under the supervision of a 
resident physician. The daily program is as follows: 

Daily Program 
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Gradually . get children up, toilet. Drink of water. Dressed 
. except shoes. Develop as much independence as possible. 
Wash hands and face and comb hair. 

Breakfast. ^ 

Toilet period. Encourage regtilarity of bowel movements at this 
time. Wash hands and face, comb hair. Nose and ears 
cleaned. Nose drops. Children put on shoes. 

Children to treatment room if necessary. 

Free play. 

Cod-liver oil and tomato juice. Toilet. Put on wraps. 

School or outdoor play. 

Wraps off and hung up. Ditek of water. 

Wash 'period. * Shoes off. ^ 

Quiet play, music, or books. 

Dinner — ready for bed, suits off, face and hands washed, toilet, 
nose drops. Assist with serving. 

Last of group in bed. 

Nap. 

Children up, ^toilet, shoes on, free play or games - 
ToUet, drink water, wraps on for out of doors. 


V 
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3.00- Ao 

4 . 00 - 4.20 
4 20 - 4.45 

4 45 - 5 . 15 

5 15 - 6 . 00 

6 . 00 - ; 7 . 15 

7 . 15 
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Outdoor walk or school. . . * 

Wraps oflF. 

Wash period. ” 

Supper. 

Free play. Shoes off. ' ***. 

Bath hour. Free play and stories. Bnish teeth. Nose droos 
ToUet. - ^ ' 

Bed time. 


.Tliis brief account of our nursery school should not be closed with- 
out mentioning tiiat we use it as a laboratory for the older girls taking 
the vocational course. The child^n in the nursery are divided into 
two groups— babies under about 2}^ years, and those above. The 
latter group bemg considered as preschool children. During the 
course of a year each girl taking the vocational course spends five 
months in the nursery, .two months being spent with the yoimgest 
group under the supervision of nurses, and three months with pre- 
school children under the direction of the nursery-school directer. 
This provides an opportunity for the girls to combine theory with 
practice, because they actually assist with the bathing, dressing, story 
telliiig, supervmon of play, and many other activities.— LeroiIC. 
Harris, Principal. 

In 11 State and 2 municipal normal schools and teachers colleges, 
nursery schools have been established as part of the demonstration 
school or as a laboratory for the department of home economics.’ 
There is a p-owing appreciation of the value of first-han<J contact with 
the beginning developments of habits and knowledge in young children 
for prospective teachers of elementary-grade children. The following 
report from a State teachers college is representative of the nursery 
schools which are a part of the demonstration or practice school. 


A UNIT IN THE TRAINING SCHOOL OF A STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 

MUwauhee, Wit. 

The purpose of this nursery school is not to train nurseT., ^jchool 
teachers but to furnish (1) a broader training through practice teach- 
ing for our kindergarten-primary students and (2) opportunities to 
observe the learning abilities of young children for classes in psychology 
and mental hygiene. 

The nursery school of the Milwaukee State Teachers College was 
organized in 1927 and largely financed by a group of public-spirited 
. women who have for years maiiaged a Jewish settlement house. The 
numety school was organized in our institution by request of the 
organization in order that it be supervised by our staff. The State 
Teachers College furmshed both the indoor and playground equip; 
ment and provided' the plumbing. During the first years half of the 
chil^ were charity cases. The remainder of the children (10) wert 
tuition children from famrhes having comfoilable incomes but need- 
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ing nurseiy-school training as much as their less fortunate classmates. 
From the first we have taken 2 and 3 year old children, in one case a 
22-month-old child. The organization of mothers has gradually 
turned over the nursery school to our institution. AU children now 
pay tuition ($210 annually) which covers about 75 per cent of the 
entire cost. 

The director of the nursery school has a background of kinder- 
garten training and experience and in addition has had two years 
(partly graduate work) of nursery-school training and assistanceship 
in the Institute of Child Development of Teachers CoUege, Columbia 
University. The nursery-school assistant has had kindergarten train- 
ing and experience and was chosen for her understanding of and 



ability with very young children. She holds a State certificate. Two 
or three student teachers do practice teaching in t^ nursery school 
for a Qoll^e quarter of nine weeks. ^ ' 

The head of the home-economics department of Milwaukee Do^er 
CpUege actively cooperates with the nmsery-school administration hy 
having her dietetics class make out the menus for the children for 
the entue week, ^oth the menu for the dinner at school and for other 
meals in the home. Students from the dietetics class observe fre- 
quently during' the dinper hour and take notes on the reactions of 
children to vsuious foods. A' cook is employed to prepare the children’s 
dinner. , ,, ' ^ .. . 

The nurseiy-echool director gives an elective course to *kindei^ 
garten-pi^ary students called nursery-school education. She also 
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holds almost daily short conferences wth individual parents, frequent 
longer conferences, and guides mothers in a monthly study group. 
Each mother spends a half day every month assisting in the nursery 
school. The director has this year given a practical course to nurse 
maids from the homes of the children under her direction. These 
classes are held once a week. Occasionally a maid spends a forenoon 
at school and remains during dinner to observe how problem cases 
are handled. 

The nursery-school teacher and the 4-year kindergarten director, 
whose graduate work w^as also in nursery-school education, work very 
closely together so that there is a continuous integrated program for 
both children and student teachers. 

The man^ement of the nursery school has changed considerably 
from year to year as the college has ^adually taken over the respon- 
sibility for its operation. As we can not legally collect the tuition 
without being authorized to do so by the State, the finances are still 
taken care of by a committee of mothers. — Adelaide M. Ayer, 
Director of Training. 

NURSERY SCHOOLS IN COUNTY AND MUNICIPAL 
- - WELFARE PROGRAMS 

Social ’welfare and health departments of onfe county and at le£tst 
two municipalities have provided an educational program for young 
childrep .through the esteblishment of nurseiy sfllyjols. These 
nursery-school programs are of value both to the organizations directly 
sponsoring the projects and also to the community. Social workers, 
nurses m hospital training, pediatricians, nutritionists, and others, 
who are or who will be concerned with the welfare and health of 
young' children and their families, benefit from participating in the 
nursery-school program. The first of the three descriptions following 
is fromian institution supii)orted by Monroe County, N. Y. The 
other two reports are from municipally supported organizations. 

The Nursery School of the Rochester Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Children is essentially a habit clinic. The society acts as a' 
county children's clearing h^eau and, as part of its set-up, maintains 
an observation home which serves the double purpose of study and 
temporary reaiden^. *^e nursery school is a department of this 
study home. It opeii^ra on a 24-hour basis, and is open every day 
in the year. The average number of children cared for at one time 
is about 10. The average length of stay for each child is about 34 
days. The staff consists of a trained nursery-school teacher (in 
charge), 3 assistants (2 day and 1 night), and a field worker who 
assembles all history material, keeps records, arranges conferences, 
and writes reports for workers and foster mothers. This field worker 
is also a trained nursery-school teacher. Since the nursery school is a 
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unit m a larger organization, it shares in all the general serrice, 
provided tor the chUdren in all departments. The director of Z 
obMmtion homo is trained in sociology, child development and 
institiiuon man^ement. The society has its own medical and psycho. 
1^ units. Psychiatric servite is consultant. The service of a 
dietitim and a teamed nurse are available to all children in the home 
including those in nursery school. ' 

Most of the children received come from broken homes. A few 
are enter^ by parents for observation. In any case, each child 
reewv^ IS studied unUl his problem is diagnosed and treatment 
started. He remams m the home untU a plan is made for him which 
meets nis particular developmental needs. 

The majonty of children go from nureciy school to foster homes 
imder the supervmon of child-plaoing workers. The rest return to 
their own homes with the underetanding that the parents will keep in 
touch with the society and endeavor to cany out niusery.school 
reTOmmendations. A formal program of parent education has not 
yet b«n developed, but parents, foster-parents, and social workere 
are helped to a letter handling of individual problems, and a better 
understanding of the principles of child development through informal 
conferenc^, personal interviews, and formal reports. — Muriel W 
Brown, Dxndor oj Mental Hygieru. 

The Socid Service DivtHon of the Detroii Department of Pvhlic Wel- 
fare orgwuzed the first of a number of nursery schools in 1929 The 
Khool WM established primarily to provide opportunity for mothers 
to work dunng temporaiy unemployment of the fathers, thus lessen- 
mg the dem^ds inade upon public funds and increasing the inde- 
pendency of the family. -All families are referred to the school through * 
the fa^y caw workers of the department of public welfare with tL 
ex^ption of thbse making application directly to the nursery school. 
Ihe mitial physical examination of every child is made at the school 
by the pe^atncian from the city physician’s clinic, who is also re- 
sponsible for the physical care of aU children in the nursery school 
He four calls weekly at the school, vaccinates and immunizes 

^amst diphthena, and sees all children before they are readmitted 
to ^hool foUo^g illness. A city physician is aVaUable for home 
visits when children have been excluded for illness. Special emphasb 
18 placed on correction of defects. The conective work is darried on 
by the R^iymg and Children’s Hospital. The boaid of health co- 
operate m the project by»sending a nurse to the school for' daily 
infliction of all children, assistants, and staflf. She also asaists the 
pedifthician and makes home visits. On the staff are a supervisor, 
two nceryc*\ool teachers, a nurseiy matron, a cook, a maid, and 
a jamtor. Student assistants are provided from two liigh schools, 

* I>WutiDcnt (XPubUo WaUtn, amiiial Rtpartlbr Uta 
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two vocational schools, and.a coUeg^aU public schools offering train- 
ing m the nursery school as a part of courses in child care The 60 
children are divided into two groups, each m charge of a nurserv- 
school teacher ^^^th three high-school and vocational-school students 
as assistants A few children who go to the morning session of a 
neighboring kindergarten come to the nursery school for lunch and 
remain until late afternoon, and several first-grade children come for 
lunch and agaui after school. The school is open aU day on Saturdav 
The ages of the children are from 16 months through 6 years Parent 
education has an important place in the school’s program and grand- 
parents and other relatives of the children as well as the parent take 
evenmg meetings.'— Irma Unruh, Director, Nursery 

The Tower Room Nursery School of Bellevue HospiU, New York 
Oty, IS orgtmized as part of the pediatric department for nursing 
education. The school aims to apply nurseiy-school principles to 
hospital ward situations, to help nurses see the convalescing child as a 
tt^ole rather than as a “case,” to help them be constructively critical 
0 e.xisting ward routines and of children’s ward equipment, and to be 
alert to the possibihties of parent-education programs. 

Throughout the past year 169 children attended the nureeir school 
. 1 th a daily averse of 10. The chUdren averaged 7 day’s attendance 
ID the nursery school. The age range is from 1 to 5 years These 
children are ward patients recommended by the medical or miming 
staff for readjustment to normal activity programs and, sometimes, 
for assistance m diagnosis of behavior cases. A careful morning 
inspection mimmizes the danger of disease spreading between wards. 
The days program begins at 9 and continues until 3 o'clock. The 
hospital- nur^ry school even more than the usual nursery 'school 
fixes the curriculum to meet the needs of the individual children. 

quipment IS planned to conserve eneigy for recuperating children 
to suggest wholesome play for ward and home situations, and so 

make play matenals as essential in wards as the usual scientific 
apparatus. 
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Student nurses have a two or three week assignment to the nursery 
school functioning as teachers and health workers. After supervised 
observ^ion these students guide a small group of children through 
the daily program. They record daily each child’s behavior during 
eating, sleeping, toileting, and play situations. They summarize 
these records for each head nuree to aid in consistency during the 24 - 
hour program. 

Conferences are held with student nurses» daily and with head 
nurses to discuss individual children’s needs and ward adaptation of 
nursery-school principles. During the weekly visiting hour parents 
observe the children in the school through a one-way vision screen 
They are accompanied by a student nurse who discusses individual 
problems and home adaptation of nursery-school procedures. Oppor- 
tunities for observation or participation are also given to medical stu- 
dents and to students from Teachers College, Columbia University. 

The real value of the nursery school in a hospital seems to rest b 
its carry over to the hospital wards. Improvement should gradually 
be noted in the teaching of routine habits, methods and standards of 
discipline, development of respect for hospital and personal prop- 
erty, lessening undesirable emotional reactions, and, as a result, an 
increased enjoyment of children by the staff. 

The experiment in this hospital nursery school suggests a vision 
of pediatric nursing where children not only are given medicine and 
treatments as advised by a physician, but where children and their 
parents learn to live a richer and fuller life. — M irma Waluce, 
Nursery-School Teacher. 


